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BRIGHT BOYS; 

OR 

CLIMBING THE LADDER OF FAME. 



SOME YOUNG MUSICIANS. 

A well-known critic has said that musicians, 
like poets, are horn, not made, and there are 
many notable instances of wonderful precocity 
to sustain this theory. Some of the examples 
which follow illustrate what may be called all- 
round musical genius, while others show talent 
in a more restricted form of activity. Young 
Mozart was the true Wunderkind in the realm 
of music. 



JoHANN Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart was born in the German town of 
Salzburg, January 27, 1756. He was the 
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youngest of two children, the elder being a girl, 
the only survivors of seven. Maria Anna 
Mozart became in after life the first female 
performer on the harpsichord in Europe; 




indeed, her talent and fame in this regard were 
only eclipsed by the superior brilliancy of her 
brother. 

The parents of these children were both 
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noted for personal beauty, — a trait that 
reappeared in their progeny. When Wolfgang 
was about four years old he began to perform 
on various instruments, — chiefly the harpsi- 
chord, — and manifested an exquisite musical 
organization. At the age of six years he com- 
posed several pieces of music, some of which 
are yet extant. One of these latter consists of 
a most bewitching little melody of about a 
dozen measures. This was regularly sung by 
him every night, while standing on a chair, 
before going to bed, while his mother sang the 
second. Up to the age of nine years this 
ceremony was never omitted. Before and after 
it he would kiss his father, and then go quietly 
and contentedly to bed. 

Wolfgang's sole instructor was his father, 
who filled the position of vice-chapel-master to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, and who, also, 
was a composer of no mean merit. In 1762, 
the elder Mozart took his two childish prodigies 
to Munich, where they performed before the 
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Court, and excited great attention and admir- 
ation. They next went to Vienna, and there 
created a furore, the then Emperor, an accom- 
plished amateur, finding much to admire in this 
interesting little pair. In 1763, young Mozart 
visited Paris, then, as now, a center of art, and 
excited the amazement of all by his wonderful 
organ playing and his equally marvellous talent 
for improvisation. 

At this time, indeed, wonderful as it may 
appear, the boy's organ playing was more 
admired than his clavier playing. In evidence 
of his extreme youth the following anecdote 
may be cited : His father, on one occasion, took 
him to a church wherein was a fine and large 
organ, — larger in fact than any the boy had 
seen, because it possessed a powerful pedal 
attachment. These latter immediately attracted 
his attention, and, at his request, the elder 
Mozart explained to him their use and the 
mode in which they were played. In a few 
moments Wolfgang understood it all, and, 
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pushing aside the organist's bench, he stepped 
on to the pedals, and, with his hands on the 
lower manuel, he commenced to play with both 
feet and hands, literally treading out the notes, 
his flaxen curly head the while barely reaching 
to the keyboard. His father stood amazed at 
this exhibition of precocity. 

His childhood was one long series of adula- 
tory greetings. In all the cities of Europe 
where they performed, astonishment and delight 
filled all hearers. But the boy was early made 
acquainted with professional jealousy and 
hatred; older musicians could not bear to be 
surpassed by this babe, and sneers ajid insin- 
uations were heard on all hands. Despite this, 
however, Wolfgang preserved unspotless his 
youthful freshness and ingenuousness. Though 
a king in art, until his twelfth year he took a 
healthy delight in boyish sports and pastimes; 
and not once do we come across a single 
instance of that offensive priggishness too often 
exhibited by childish performers. 
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A story is told of Mozart and Johann 
Christian Bach, which well illustrates his musi- 
cal proficiency at the age of ten years. Bach, 
in the presence of the English Court, sat down 
at the clavier, took little Mozart between his 
knees, played a few bars of one of his sonatas, 
which the boy continued, and thus changing 
and playing by turns, they performed the entire 
piece admirably, and as if it were done by one 
pair of hands. Cirrimin, in a letter, thus writes: 
"I have seen him engage in contests of an 
hour and a halFs duration with musicians who 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and even 
perspired great drops to acquit themselves with 
credit in an alfair that. cost their opponent no 
fatigue. lie has routed and put to silence 
organists who were thought very skilful in 
London, lie is in other respects one of the 
most amiable creatures that can be conceived; 
in all that he says or does there is sj)irituality 
and feeling, adorned by the peculiar grace and 
gentleness of childhood." 
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Others, however, were not so candid. Says 
Mr. Hohnes: ^^A boy of twelve, armed with 
four new concertos, and who demolished every 
difRcnlty that could be placed before him, must 
be suppressed by stratagem." 

His father thus described the crooked policy 
of the Viennese musicians at this time: ^^The 
plan of operation adopted by these gentry 
(clavier players and composers) is to avoid 
every opportunity of seeing us, and of inquir- 
ing into the scientific attainments of Wolfgang. 
For why? In order that in the many instances 
in which they are asked whether they have 
heard the boy, and what they think of him, 
they may answer that they have not heard 
him; that it is imi)()ssible; that it is all 
quackery and hai*lequinade; that it is got up 
beforehand; that he has already learned the 
things before him; that it is ridiculous to believe 
he composes. ... I laid a trap for one of 
this sort of people. I had persuaded some one 
to quietly give us intelligence when he would 
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be present, and our friend was to bring this 
person an extraordinary difficult concerto, which 
would be placed before Wolfgang. We came 
together, and he had the opportunity of hear- 
ing his concerto played l)y Wolfgang, as if he 
knew it l)y heart. The astonishment of this 
composer and clavier player, and the expres- 
sion of admiration he used, confirmed all that 
I have stated above. He ended by saying: 'I 
can say no less, as an honest man, than that 
this boy is the greatest man in the world; it 
could not have been believed.'" 



Joim Sebastian Bach had ahnost as many 
difficulties to encounter as Ilandel, in acquiring 
a knowledge of music. His elder brother, 
John Christopher, the organist, was jealous 
of him, and hid away a volume containing a 
collection of pieces by the best harpsichord 
composers. But Sebastian found the book in 
a cupboard, where it had been locked up, canned 
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it to his room, sat up at night to copy it — 
without a candle — by the light only of the 
summer night, and sometimes of the moon. 




His brother at last discovered the secret work, 
and cruelly carried away both book and copy. 
But no difficulties or obstructions could resist 
the force of the boy's genius. At eighteen we 
find him court musician at "Weimar, and from 
that time his progress was rapid. 
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The pai-ciitH of Fkaxz Joski'H Haydx, who 
waw horn in Iluiigmy, in 1732, were very 
hurablo people. His father was a whcehight, 




and his mothei' had, before marriage, been cook * 
in the family of a count. 1'he couple were fond 
of music, and on Sundays and naints' days the 
fatlier wouUl play the harp, the mother would 
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sing, and the little boy would play, or rather, 
make believe play, on a sham fiddle. Haydn's 
godfather, a school-master, took such an interest 
in him that he adopted him for a time, and 
taught him some Latin and how to read and 
write. In his ninth year Haydn was requested 
to become a member of a choir. It is related 
that, after the bov had sun«^ for the choir- 
master, the man said: 

^^ Bravo ! But, my little man, how is it you 
cannot shake?" (This is a technical term for 
trill.) 

^ • How can you expect me to shake when my 
teacher, my godfather, cannot? " 

Then the choij'-master taught him in a few 
moments how to manage his throat so as to 
make the necessary vibrations, and the boy, 
singing again, ^^ shook " like a practical singer. 

r 

The great Beethoven was unfortunate in 
having a father of profligate habits, and his life 
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at home was not at all happy. He received 
some elementary instruction at a puhlic school. 
He showed a disposition to be a musician, but 
he hated to sit still and receive the necessary 




lessons. The fact is, punishment often had to 
be administered to him befoi'e he would prac- 
tise on the piano. Hia father was hie first 
teacher, and between the parent's irregular 
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habits and the unmanagable temper of the son, 
the early musical experience of the great com- 
poser was by no means pleasant. Later he 
was instructed l)y a liand-master and two 
organists. 

Beethoven, as a child, was quite preco- 
cious, but not as remarkable in this respect 
as Mozart. At eight years of age he played 
some of the most difficult music of Sebastian 
Bach; at ten he comi)ose(l three sonatas which 
showed his familiarity with the principles of 
music, and at the age of fifteen he was appointed 
assistant organist to the Electorial Chapel — a 
position of coiisidei'able importance, with a 
salary attached. 

Most of the other great German composers 
gave early signs of their musical genius. 
Winter played in the King of Bavaj'ia's band 
at ten years old; he produced his first opera, 
" Bellerophon," at twenty-five. Weber, though 
a scapegrace of a boy, had a marvellous capac- 
ity for music. His first six fugues were 
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published at Salzburg, when he was only twelve 
years old. His first opera, "Das Waldmad- 
chen," was performed at Vienna, I*rague, and 
St. Petersburg, when he Avas fourteen; and he 
composed masses, sonatas, A^iolin trios, songs 
and other works until, in his thirty-sixth year, 
he produced his opera of ''Der Freischutz," 
which raised his rei)utation to the greatest 
height. Mendelssohn tried to i)lay almost before 
he had learned to speak. He wrote three 
quartettc^s for the ])iano, violin and 'cello before 
he was twelve years old. 



Caklo IJuosciii, or Farixklli ("the little 
miller,") as he w^as nicknajned by his conu'ades, 
from his father being employed about a mill, 
had to undertake the most fatiguing and 
monotcmous exercises, always practicing by 
himself, and never receiving a word of commen- 
dation from his master. 

The drudgery of singing two notes and no 
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more for a space of three years was imposed 
upon him; the story seems incredible, but there 
is no doubt of its truth. The two notes were 
F and B, the interval between which con- 
stitutes the most perilous passage for a singer, 
and nearly always suffers from inaccuracy of 
intonation. 

After declaijning this interval for three years, 
Farinelli asked his master what was the next 
interval he should learn. 

^^You know all the intervals," rei)lied Por- 
pora. ^"^You need practise no other." 

His fourth year of study was devoted to 
learning the trill. When he received his first 
lesson in this accomplishment, the whole school 
gathered round to hear him, for they thought 
that the strange pupil who had been practised 
so much by himself, and at such monotonous 
exercises, would never be able to perform that 
nimble-throated feat of execution which was 
the test of a finished vocalist. Yet, at the first 
trial of a trill, Farinelli executed it so perfectly 
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and withal so long, that the master had to beg 
him to desist for fear his voice might suffer 
injury from indulgence in a thing so new to 
his experience. Despite his miraculous profi- 
ciency, however, Farinelli had to sing trills for 
a year to couie. Meanwhile, Porpora had not 
been idle in cultivating his talents in other 
directions. His taste had heeu educated by 
learning and reciting ])()etry; his knowledge 
of music had l)een extended by harpsichord 
playing and composition; and a natui*al inele- 
gance of bearing and sternness of feature had 
been entii*ely overcome l)y j)ractice before a 
looking glass, which w^as always placed in front 
of him during his hours of monotonous singing. 
The art of sustaining sound, of swelling the 
note and diminishing it, of employing every 
degree of shading, had formed part of his 
studies during his earliest days of drudgery, 
with no more than two notes to work upon. 
And after a year spent in trills he was passed 
on to practise the countless embellishments of 
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song which formed so large a part of music in 
those days, and in which Porpora particularly 
delighted. Seven years of toilsome labor had 
now gojie l)y. Farinelli was seventeen years 
of age. Ilis voice was a soprano of the most 
extraordinary compass. He could ascend to the 
E on the ledger line above the staff, and could 
sink to the E in the middle of the bass clef. 
He was quite unconscious of his powers, and 
he was still in the midst of exercises and studies, 
blindly pursuing and achieving day by day, the 
task that was set him, with methodical accuracy. 
When, according to the legend, he came 
to Porpora and said : — ^^ Master, what more 
shall I do to attain perfection?" Porpora 
replied, ^- Go, my son, you have no further 
need of me. You ai'e the greatest singer 
in the world." 



Gounod's parents did not at all fancy his 
becoming a musician. They took counsel on 
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the bubjeet with the head miiBter of the school 
which their son attended, with the following' 
resnit: 

"Your son l>ecome a musician? Never, sir;" 
replied the worthy M. Poirson. "lie has a 
decided aptitude for Latin and G^reek." 




The next day Master Charles was called into 
M. Poirson's study. 

" Well, sii", they tell me you have been caught 
scratching down notes on paper." 

" Oh, yes, I want to be a musician." 

"You a musician? Why, that's no profes- 
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sion at all. But let me see what you can do. 
Here's some paper and a pen. Write me a new 
air. We'll see what you can do," said the good 
professor, delighted at the cleverness of his 
device. 

It was the noon recess. Before the bell rang 
to resume studies, Gounod was back with his 
page black with crochets and quavers. 

"What, already?" said the professor, "well, 
sing it." 

Gounod sang. He sat down at the piano and 
soon tears came into the head master's eyes. 
He embraced his pupil and exclaimed: 

" Ma foi^ let them say what they please ; 
study music." 



GuiSEPPE Vkrdi was born in a little Italian 
hamlet — it would be flattery to call it a village 
— named Le Roncole (near Busseto) , October 
10, 1813. Those biographies which give the 
date as 1814, have been proved in error by the 
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discovery of the cevtiticatc of his birth. His 
family were in hiimblo circinnst unci's, his father 
keeping a little tiivern; and, as this woidd not 
support the family, he added thei'cto a small 
shop, where pipes, tobacco, sugar, etc., were sold. 
Verdi's career, although so unpromising at the 




outset was emphatically a '' lucky " one. Fate 
began by being bis friend when, an infant in 
arms, he was hidden by his mother in the belfry 
of the little church, and escaped the slaughter 
which was occasioned by the brutal Kussians 
and Austrians in their onward mai'cb through 
Italy. 
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The earliest signs of a love for music 
found their expression in a devout following 
of hand-organs and strolling violinists; and 
when the child was admitted as an altar boy 
at the church, in subsequent years, and first 
heard a higher class of music, he was so enrapt 
that he utterly failed to remember his duties, 
and received such a box on the ear from the 
l^riest that both music and sense were knocked 
out of him for the* time being. His musical 
abilities must have been percepta])le, even in 
childhood, apart from these rather j^rosaic 
events, for his father l)ought him a piano, which, 
for a man in such straightened circumstances, 
must have ])een an important thing to do. 
Two incidents chister around this piano, one 
of which proves Verdi's temper (a trait of 
childhood which remained with him through 
life), and the other shows conclusively that he 
had given proof of extraordinary musical 
ability. 

After receiving the piano, Verdi played 
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some chords upon it which suited him very 
well, and he was in high good humor. The 
next day he tried to repeat the chords, and 
finding it to be impossible to recall them, fell 
into such a rage with the instrument, that he 
took a hammer and was proceeding to demolish 
it, when his father, hearing the tumult, and 
ascertaining its cause, gave him such a casti- 
gation that he never again dared to attack an 
instrument with such a powerful protector. 
The second incident is more satisfactory. 
The piano, which is now at A^erdi's villa, Sant' 
Agata, bears inside an inscription to the effect 
that it was repaired by Stefano Cavaletti, in 
1821, without any charge, as a reward for the 
ability shown by the young artist. Lessons on 
the organ at Le lioncole followed, and he soon 
became organist for the hamlet himself, at the 
munificent salaiy of about twenty dollars a 
year. Meanwhile, the father decided that he 
must have some schooling, and this involved 
his marching frequently to Busseto, a few miles 
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distant, where a little instruction in the ^^ three 
R's,'' was about all the education that our hero 
ever received outside of his own beloved art. 



The boyhood of America's justly famous 
composer, Dudley Buck, is full of interesting 
details bearing on the truth of the old adage, 
that, ^Uhe child is father to the man." Shortly 
after the landing of the Mayflower pilgrims in 
Massachusetts Bay, the founder of the Buck 
family in the United States came hither from 
England, and settled in what is now Hartford, 
Conn., where his descendants survive to this 
day. The name of Winthrop is as famous in 
the aniials of the I^utmeg State, as are the 
names of Saltonstall, Dudley and Adams in 
those of the Old Bay State, and the blood of 
all these illustrious families flows in the veins 
of the distinguished musician. The Win- 
throps and Saltonstalls intermarried, and Dudley 
Buck's paternal grandmother belonged to the 
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latter family, while his mother came of the 
Adams family of Massachusetts. ITis grand- 
father, a lawyer of note, was Grand blaster of 
the order of Free Masons, in Xc^w Hampshire, 
and Daniel AVel)ster read law in his office. 
Mr. Buck, himself, is named after hluif old 
Governor Dudley, of the Plynumth colony. 
Strange to say, not a single musical trait of 
siornificance was c^vei' manifested in any of the 
family or its l)ran(hes l)ef()re the birth of the 
future composer. 

Of such ancestry, then, Dudley Buck was 
born in Hartford, Conn., ]\[arch 10, 18)i9. Ilis 
father, Dudley Buck, Sr., Avas a ])i*()mineut ship- 
l)ing merchant, at that time princii)al oAvner 
of a line of steamers ])lying b.'tween Hartford 
and Xew York. It is worthy of note, that one 
of his steam-l)()ats towed the Monitor from Xew 
Yoi'k to Fortress Monroe, when she put to sea 
to fight the Merrhnac. 

Young Dudley was intended for a counnercial 
career. The late J. K. G. Ilassard calls atten- 
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tion to the curious parallel between the boy- 
hood of our American musician and that of 
Hector Berlioz. " The French composer was 
intended for a doctor; and although his parents 
were willing that he should annise hunself a 
little with music, they looked upon art as a 
highly objectionable career. Berlioz taught 
himself to play on an old flageolet which he 
found in an odd corner of the house; and, after- 
wards discoveriug among some ancient books 
Rameau's ^^Treatise on Harmony/' he spent many 
a night in the secret study of thorough-bass. 
When his father, unable to bear the shrieking 
flageolet any longer, made him a present of a 
new flute as a palliative, the lad was already 
something of a performer. 

Dudley l^^i^'k, likewise began his musical 
studies alone. He borrowed a work on 
thorough-bass from one of his father's clerks, 
and began to struggle, as best he might, with 
its old-fashioned technology." Piano he had 
none, that instrument not having then become 
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the household necessity of to-day, even in well- 
to-do families. In withholding a piano for the 
time, his father's argument well illustrates the 
average N^ew England merchant's view at that 
epoch, viz.: "If I had a daughter, there would 
be some sense in it." 

He was made happy for a little time by the 
loan of a flute belonging to one of his school- 
fellows, but, more considerate than his French 
prototype, he used to retire into the branches 
of a cherry-tree for practice. At the age of 
twelve or thirteen he received a flute of his 
own as a birthday gift, and there was no little 
astonishment in the family when it a})peared 
that he already knew how to use it. To the 
flute, after a while, was added a "melodeon" 
(the predecessor of the modern cabinet oi'gan), 
on which the boy taught himself to play some 
masses of Haydn and Mozart, and sundry 
choruses of Handel. At last, Avhen he was 
sixteen years old, he reached the possession of 
a piano, and was permitted to take twenty-four 
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lessons from a teacher in Hartford, W. J. 
Babeock. About the same time he entered 
Trinity College, Hartford, and while he was a 
student there he played the organ in St. John's 
Episcopal church, foi* which service he received 
a modest stipend, his first musical earnings. 

His parents, finally becoming convinced that 
nature intended him for a musician, wisely 
determined that, so far as in them lay, he 
should be a good one. Accordingly, in 1858, 
he left college, being then in his junior year, 
and went to Europe for a thorough musical 
education. At the age of nineteen, therefore, 
we find him a student of the famous Leipsic 
Conservatory, along with Carl Rosa, Arthur 
Sullivan, John Francis Barnett, Walter Bache, 
Franklin Taylor, S. B. Mills, Madeline Schiller, 
and others who have since become distin- 
guished. 

These were the palmy days of the Con- 
servatory. His teachers of harmony and com- 
position were tb venerable Moritz Haupt- 
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manii, one of the most eminent theorists of our 
time, and Ernst Friedrich Ritcher, whose 
writings are held in the highest esteem. He 
stndied oi'chestration nnder Julius Rietz, the 
fi'iend of Mendelssohn, and the successor of 
that master in the direction of the Gewandhaus 
concerts. He studied the piano-foi'te under 
Moscheles and Plaidy. To perfect his knowl- 
edge of the organ he Avent to Dresden, and 
put himself undei* the care of Johann Gottlob 
Schneidei*, one of the greatest of masters. 
Rietz removed to Di*esden about the same time, 
having been called thither as conductor of the 
Royal Oi)era and Symi)hony Conceils. Thus, 
our young countryman Avas enal)le(l to continue 
his lessons Avith one of the best of his Leipsic 
masters, while he pursued his organ studies 
under Schneider. 

While in Dresden he frequented the opera, 
both before and behind the scenes, thus gaining 
a technical knowledge of both vocal and orches- 
tral effects which stood him in good stead in 
subsequent compositions. 
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After three years in Germany, he spent a year 
in Paris, adding to his general musical knowl- 
edge, and making the acquaintance of artists 
and composers, and in Decem])er, 1862, came 
home and commenced that long and honored 
career which has endeared him to the music- 
loving people of his native land. 



Like other men of genius, Geokge Fred- 
KKiCK Handkl encountered the gravest obsta- 
cles at the outset of his career. Born in 1685, 
the son of a liard-worked doctoi*, in Halle, he 
was destined for the law by the lattei-, who 
viewed with the utmost disquietude, and even 
disgust, the passion foi* music displayed by his 
son almost as soon as he could speak. Accord- 
ingly all instruments were removed out of reach; 
he was not allowed to visit friends who posses- 
sed any; and he was set to learn jjatin as a 
solid corrective to his wild ambition. The boy, 
however, was not to be daunted. He outwardly 
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submitted, but, contrived after a time, to pro- 
cure an old claviehoi-d, which he smuggled up 
to his bedroom, and on which he played away 




in fear and trembling dui'ing the long winter 
nights when every one else was asleep. One 
day, when he was about five years ohl, his 
father set off to visit a relative at the Court 
of the Duke of Sase-Weissenfels. His little 
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son implored to be allowed to accompany him. 
The request was refused; but nothing daunted, 
he started off and followed, until his father was 
perforce compelled to lift him into the vehicle. 
On reaching their destination, while Herr 
Handel was paying his respects at the palace, 
George wandered off and found his way into 
the chapel, where, perceiving the organ open, 
he promptly sat down and commenced to play. 
The sounds attracted the Duke — himself a 
musician — and he proceeded to the gallery and 
discovered the boy at the instrument. At once, 
struck with the marvellous talent he displayed, 
and having ascertained that his father was not 
doing much to help him, he i^emonstrated with 
the latter, and after some little difficulty, 
obtained from him a promise to interfere no 
further with the evident bent of his son, 
impressing upon him that he should assist by 
every means in his power, instead of throwing 
obstacles in the way of such wonderful abilities. 

His father yielded, apparently with a bad 
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grace, and Handel returned to Ilalle in the most 
exuberant spirits. To such an accident was 
due, in all probability, his preservation from a 
profession in which he would have lived and 
died a nonentity. 

In his fourteenth year, Handel played in pub- 
lic; in his sixteenth year he set the drama of 
^^Almeria " to music; in the following year 
he produced '" Ploi-inda " and " Xerone." 

While at Florence, in his twenty-first year, 
he composed his first opera, ^^Kodrigo," and 
at London, in his twenty-sixth year, he pro- 
duced his famous opera of ^'Kinaldo." He 
continued to produce his woi-ks — operas 
and oratorios; and in 174:1, when in his fifty- 
seventh year he composed his great work ^^The 
Messiah," in the space of only twenty-three 
days. 

Michael Kelly relates of himself with his 
usual richness of humor, that when three years 
old, he was accustomed to be placed on his 
father's table to sing for the entertainment of 
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his guests, and was thus led to cultivate the 
talent with which nature had blessed him; but 
Handel's sublime genius had no such encour- 
agement. That 

"Music hath charms to sooth a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak," 

would probably and naturally have been pleaded 
in vain to his father. 



Meyekbeek was another musical prodigy. 
He was an excellent pianist at nine. He began 
to compose at ten, and at eighteen his first 
dramatic piece, ^^ Jeptha's Daughter," was pub- 
licly performed at Munich; but it was not 
until he had reached his thirty-seventh year, 
that he produced his great work, ^^ Robert le 
Diable," which secured for him a world-wide 
reputation. 



In Carlyle's " Life of Schiller/' we find a 
eurious account of Daniel Schubart, a musi- 
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cian, poet and preacher. He was " everything 
by tunis, and nothing long." His life was a 
series of violent fits of etndy, idleness and de- 
bauchery. Yet he was a man of extraordinary 




powers, an excellent musician, a great preacher, 
an able newspaper editor. He was by turns 
feted, imprisoned and banished. After flicker- 
ing through life like an ignis fatuus, he died in 
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his fifty-second year, leaving his wife and family 
destitute. Very different was Franz Schubert, 
the musical prodigy of Yienna, though his life 
was no more happy than Schubart. While but 
a child he played the violin, organ and piano- 
forte. At eighteen he comj)Osed his popular 
" Erl King," scribbling the notes down rapidly 
after he had read the words twice over. Ilis 
genius teemed with the loveliest musical fan- 
cies, as his published works abundantly prove. 
He is supposed to have produced upwards of 
five hundred songs, besides operas, masses, 
sonatas, symphonies and quartets. He died 
when only thirty-one years old, almost 
destitute. 



The musical composers of Italy have exhib- 
ited the same precocious signs of genius. 
Spontini composed his first opera, "I Puntigli 
delle Donne," at seventeen, and its complete 
success spread his fame over Italy. Cherubini 
composed a mass and motet at thirteen, which 
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excited a great sensation at Florence, his native 
city. Paisiello composed a comic interlude at 
fourteen; and he was employed to compose an 
opera for the principal theatre of Bologna, at 
twenty-two. Cimarosa, the cobbler's son, wrote 
^^ Baroness Stramba," his first musical work, at 
nineteen. Paganini played the violin at eight, 
and composed a sonata at the same age. 
Rossini's father was a horn player in the 
orchestra of a strolling company of players, 
of which his mother was a second-rate actress 
and singer. At the age of ten, young Rossini 
played second horn to his father. lie after- 
ward sang in choruses until his voice broke. 
At eighteen he composed " Caml)iale di Matri- 
monio," his first opera; three years later he 
composed his ^' Tancredi," which extended his 
fame throughout Europe. 



The French composers, Boieldieu, Gretry and 
Halevy, gave indications of musical genius at 
an early age. Boieldieu wrote his first one • 
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act opera, at eighteen. Gretry's songs were 
sung everywhere when he was twenty. At the 
same age, Halevy obtained the first prize for 
his cantata of ^^ Herniione." The English 
Purcell composed some of his best anthems 
while a boy chorister at Westminister. Crotch 
was a precocity that broke down. Though he 
played the organ at four years old, there is 
scarcely a note of his musical compositions 
that he did not owe to his predecessors or 
contemporaries. The two Wesleys were pre- 
cocious. Charles played the harpsichord at 
three, when his mother used to tie him to the 
chair, lest he should fall off*. Balfe composed 
his ^^Lover's Mistake" when only nine, and 
Madame Vestris sang the song with great 
applause in ^^ Paul Pi-y." 



John Hatton, the composer, competed for an 
appointment near Liverpool, when he was only 
fourteen,- and obtained it. Hatton, who was a 
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humorist from childhood, told his mother on 
his way to church that he would play as a 
voluntary, ^^ All around my hat I vears a green 
villow" (the popular Cockney song of the day,) 
and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
mother, he actually did play the identical notes 
of the song; but so wrapped up in harmony 
were they, and played so slowly, that no one 
could recognize the melody or its source of con- 
nection, except one of the church wardens, who, 
having the character of being a clever musical 
amateur, pronounced the boy to be a genius, 
the harmony fine, and the melody divine. 



There is a charming story told of Goethe, 
and a young musician. The aged author of 
" Faust " had received into his own house, at 
the request of Carl Zelter, the little musician, 
Felix Mendelssohn, then twelve years old, 
who was afterward t) write the oratorios of St. 
Paul and Elijah. Although Goethe loved music 
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for its own sake, it ie probable that he was first 
attracted by the delightful personality and 
winning ways of the young genius. A lovely 
picture they make together in the poet's home 




— the old man with his powerful features, lofty . . 
brow, abundant grey hair, and majestic bearing, 
and the merry child, with glossy curls, laughing 
face and mirthful ways, called every now and 
again to the piano, " to make a little uoise," 

4 
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as the poet said, ^^ and awaken the winged 
spirits that have so long lain slumbering/' 

The following test of his musical powers 
was made one day before a small company of 
invited guests. Felix was to improvise on a 
theme given by Zelter. The boy first played 
it over, and then, according to one who was 
present, '^ went off into the wildest allegro, 
transforming the simple melody into a passion- 
ate figure, which he took now in the bass, now 
in the upper part, weaving all manner of new 
and beautiful thoughts into it in the boldest 
style." All were astonished. Zelter, however, 
the crusty old master, was chary of praise, and 
Goethe, taking his cue, said in a playful way, 
"But you won't get off with that; you must 
play more before we can quite believe in you/' 
He then was required to ])lay several of Bach's 
fugues, which the poet particularly liked, and 
after that was asked for a minuet; on which 
he cried out: "Shall I play you the most 
beautiful one in the whole world?" And he 
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played the minuet from "Don Juan.'' When 
asked for the overture, he instantly said that it 
could not be played as written, and that it would 
be wrong to change it. He did, however, play 
instead, the overture to Figaro. 

Goethe now became genial and tantalizing. 
He pretended to be dissatisfied, and said : — 
"You have only played what you laiew; now 
play something you do not know." 

He then went out and returned with several 
manuscripts. Putting one of Mozart's before 
him, written in clear, but small characters, he 
said: "Now play that." Felix instantly did so, 
with astonishing correctness and propriety. 
While the company were applauding, Goethe 
said: "That's nothing; other people can read, 
too. T am now going to give you something 
in which you will break down; so take care." 
With much pleasantry, he then put another 
manuscript on the desk. 

It was, indeed, a puzzling page, looking like a 
sheet of ruled paper spattered with ink, and 
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smeared with earelens handling. The child 
burst out laughing, and exclaimed, ^^What 
writing! How is it possible to read that?" Then 
he became suddenly serious, and Goethe said, 
^^ Guess who wrote it?" Zelter, looking over 
the boy's shoulder, remarked: "Why, its 
Beethoven's writing; he always writes as if 
with a broomstick, and then wipes his sleeve 
over the wet ink." Felix was reverently 
examining the writing, and his face began 
to glow with interest and excitement, as out of 
the chaos of notes and hieroglyphics, scratched 
out, smudged, interlined, and written over one 
another, lofty and beautiful thonglits and noble 
sentiments came out into the light. 

Goethe, wishing to make the test a severe 
one, urged him to play without delay. He 
began at once. To distinguish the right notes 
among so many scratched out and smeared 
over, required rare quickness and perception. 
At the first reading, the youthful pianist would 
point laughingly to the right note in quite the 
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wrong place, and correct a mistake with a 
hurried ^^ No, no, that's it." When once 
through, he said, ^^ Now, I will play it." And 
the second time there was not a wrong note. 
Coming to a phrase which arrested his atten- 
tion as bearing the stamp of its author, he 
exclaimed, "That is quite Beethoven." When 
this last trial was over, Goethe let him off, hid- 
ing, however, his praise, under l)antering words, 
as, " Here you broke down, you know, and here 
you were not quite safe." Yet it was easy to 
see the keen artistic ])leasure which CTcrmany's 
greatest poet took in the boy's ])erformance. 

At the age of twelve, he had conq)leted two 
operas and nearly finished a third, composed a 
psalm in four and five parts, six symphonies, 
and a number of studies, sonatas and songs. 
Such marvellous exhibitions of what may lie 
hidden in the heart of a child, fill us with wonder 
and awe, and lead us to say " Thou hast made 
man a little lower than the angels and crowned 
him with glory and honor.'' 



YOUTHFUL SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS. 

Choose a career, says a great teacher, and 
hibor on it undismayed, unflinchingly, and suc- 
cess comes — or, rather, you will come to it. 
Nothing illustrates this truth better than the 
Hfe of a famous explorer, outlined as follows : 

Years ago a German father read to his boy a 
translation of Homer's story of the siege of 
Troy, and the lad made up his mind to find the 
ruins of that ancient city. Troy had perished 
three thousand years ago — if, indeed, it ever 
existed at all. '^But," said the little German, 
"I will find it though." Though a poor lad, 
slaving at work luitil bed- time, he procured 
books and taught himself six or seven lan- 
guages. He pushed on and prospered until, as 
a merchant, he had made a fortune. Every 
step of this study and money-making was taken 

50 
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with the aim of fulfilling the vow of his boy- 
hood. In due time he started eastward with a 
company of laborers, and for long, long years 
pursued his search. At last he found Troy. 




His discovery was a sensation throughout 
Europe. A short time ago the treasures of 
gold, silver, and bronze dug out of the palace of 
a Trojan king were exhibited in England. For 
three thousand yeai-s the buj-ied ruins of that city 
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had lain covered with sand, and by many it was 
regarded only as the fabled creation of poetry; 
but Dr. Schlip^mann, at his own private ex- 
pense, and by his own amazing enterprise, proved 
its existence to the world. Think of it. A poor 
lad, learning languages, making money, spend- 
ing seven years or more in far-away deserts, 
sustained through a life-time by one fixed reso- 
kition. He vowed in boyhood that he would 
find Troy, and he did find it. This German 
lad said, ^-Put down my name;" and when life 
was far spent he succeeded in winning his way 
into the temple of Fame. 



Kepler was, says Samuel Smiles, an early 
and indefatigable student. He was weak and 
sickly as a child, and had many difficulties to 
encounter in early life. His father, though of 
good descent, became reduced in circumstances, 
and took to keeping a tavern, where his boy, 
the future astronomer, acted as waiter. 
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In his twelfth year he was sent to a monas- 
tic school at Maulbronn, where the cost of 
his education was defrayed by the Duke of 
Wurtemburg. Kepler's studies were much 
interrupted by ill-health, which was the bane of 
his life. Nevertheless he made rapid progress 
in learning. By reason of his merit he was 
admitted a resident student at Tubingen 
University, where he took the degree of Master 
of Arts in his twentieth year, and at the same 
time attained the second place in the annual 
examination. About two years later we find 
him appointed astronomical lecturer at Gratz in 
Austria; and in his twenty-fifth year he published 
his first contribution to the literature of science. 
This was an extraordinary work for so young a 
man, taking into account his bad health and the 
menial occupation of his early years. He con- 
tinued to labor indelatigably, publishing treatise 
after treatise upon magnetism and astronomical 
subjects, until, in 1601, in his thirtieth year, he 
was appointed Imperial Matliematician, when he 
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assisted Tycho Brahe in his calculation of the 
Kudolphine Astronomical Tables. Eight years 
later his " New Astronomy " appeared — a 
work which may be said to form the connecting 
link between the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Newton. 



James Ferguson, the famous astronomer, 
had a hard struggle to get along in life, having 
no worldly advantage save that he was the son 
of honest and religious parents. He was born 
in the village of Keith, Scotland, hi the year 
1710, and his father was a common farm 
laborer. There was a large number of children, 
and, as the father could not afford to send them 
to school, he taught them himself after they had 
arrived at a proper age. 

James was such a bright lad that he paid 
particular attention to the lessons given his 
brothers, and " picked up " a great deal of 
knowledge from hearing the elder children 
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taught. He wanted to learn more, but he had 
not arrived at the age when his father usually 
commenced his duties of pedagogue, and he 
knew it was not right to overburden him with 
inquiries. So he kept his ears open and his 

m 

mouth shut, learned what he could at home, and 
after a while, with the help of an old woman 
who lived near by, he had mastered the art of 
reading. Like Newton, Ferguson, when a 
mere child, became very much interested in 
mechanics. When he was seven years old he 
saw his father lift up the corner of the roof 
of their cottage, which needed re])airs. To do 
this he used a prop and a lever. Ferguson 
studied this mechanical contrivance for a long 
while, and made many experiments until he 
found the scientific reasons why one man could, 
apparently by his own strength, lift so great a 
weight. 

Ferguson was not a strong boy, and about all 
he could do in the w^ay of farm work was to 
tend sheep. During his spare time he would 
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be found working with the new tools he could 
scrape together, making spinning-wheels, mod- 
els of mills, or any other mechanical contrivance 
that happened to take his fancy. When he was 
working as sheep-boy for a neighboring farmer 
he took a great interest in astronomy. Wrap- 
ping himself uj) in a blanket, he used to sit in 
the fields at night, watching the stars. 

"I used," he writes, ^'to stretch a thread with 
small beads on it at arm's-length between my 

eye and the stars, sliding the beads upon it till 
they hid such and such stars from my eye, in 

order to take their apparent distance from one 

another, and then, laying the thread down on 

the paper, I marked the stars, thereon by the 

beads." 

The clergyman of the parish happened to see 
one of his ^^star papers," praised the work 
highly, and loaned him, at Ferguson's earnest 
request, a map of the world, which the self- 
taught student wanted to copy. 

The school-master with whom he had studied 
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accidentally saw some of his maps, and asked 
him how he would like to learn to make sun- 
dials. Ferguson said he would like it very 
much. He was introduced to a man who could 
do such work, the butler of a neighboring 
squire. 

He learned a great deal of the butler. Then 
he was obliged by stress of circumstances to 
work for a miller, who proved to be a tyrant, and 
a hard task-master. 

Meanwhile he made a wooden clock and got 
some money by cleaning clocks. Finally, he 
went to London, where he became a teacher 
and lecturer on mechanics and astronomy. He 
received various honors during his busy life. 



M. Petit, the celebrated French surgeon, 
says Smiles, first attracted the attention of 
Littre, the great anatomist, by performing vivi- 
section on a rabbit when quite a boy. From 
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the age of seven he was a regular attendant of 
Littre's lectures. At the end of two years he 
had become so proficient in anatomy that the 
charge of the anatomical theatre in which the 
demonstrations were given was placed solely in 
his hands, and the reniarkal^le sight was to be 
observed of a lad between nine and ten years 
old, mounted on a chair, deliveiing lectures on 
anatomy, whicli wei'c listened to with pleasure 
even by able professional men. He devoted 
himself to surgery with like passion, and soon 
became distinguislied as one of the best surgical 
operators in France. 



The great naturalist, AciASsiz, received his 
early education from his mother, a woman of 
unusual intelligence. When a mere child he 
began to collect insects and to study plants. 
The following story shows how he won his 
father's approval. 

Monsieur Agassiz destined him for a com- 
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mercial life, and was impatient at his devotion 
to frogs, snakes and fishes. The last, especially, 
were objects of the boy's attention. His vaca- 
tions he spent in making journeys on foot 
through Europe, examining the different species 
of fresh-water fishes. He came to London 
with letters of introduction to Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 

"You have been studying nature," said the 
great man, bluntly. " What have you learned? " 

The lad was timid — not sure at that moment 
that he had learned anything. 

" I think," he said, at last, " I know a little 
about fishes." 

"Very well; there will be a meeting of the 
Royal Society to-night; I will take you with 
me there." 

All of the great scientific men of England 
belong to this society. That evening, toward 
its close. Sir Roderick rose and said : — 

"I have a young friend here from Switzer- 
land, who thinks he knows something about 
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fishes ; how much, I have a fancy to try. 
There is under thiw t-loth a perfect skeleton 
of a fish which existed long before man." 

lie then gave the preelne locality in which 
it had been found, with one or two facte con- 




cerning it. The species to which the specimen 
belonged, was, of course, extinct. 

"Canyon sketch for me on the blackboard 
your idea of this fish?" said Sir Roderick. 

Agassiz took up the chalk, hesitated a 
moment, and then sketched rapidly a skeleton 
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fish. Sir Roderick held up the specimen; the 
portrait was correct in every bone and line. 
The grave old doctors burst into loud applause. 
" Sir," Agassiz said, on telling the story, 
" that was the proudest moment of my life, and 
the happiest; for I knew now my father 
would consent that I should give my life to 
science." 



Isaac Newton, the world-famous natural 
philosopher, was the son of a farmer, and was 
born at Woolsthorpe, England, in the year 
1642. He was a puny, sickly, delicate little 
child. Soon after his birth it was not thought 
he would live many hours; and his nurse, who 
went for some medicine, was surprised to find 
him alive when she returned. His father had 
died before little Isaac was born. Not a great 
while after, his mother married again, and Isaac 
was taken by his maternal grandmother to be 
brought up by her. 

When he was twelve years of age he was 
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sent to the public school at Grrantham, where he 
was remembered as a "sober, silent, thinking 
lad," who loved to be much by himself. From 
his earliest childhood he had been fond of using 
tools, and loved to construct all sorts of curious 
pieces of mechanism. Some men were building 
a wind-mill in his neighborhood. He watched 
them to see how it was put together, and then 
set to work to build a little one on the same 
plan. After he got tired of seeing it put in 
motion by the action of the wind, he so changed 
it that it could be run by animal power. He 
contrived it so that a mouse, running over a 
tread-mill, could keep the machine going. 

His water-clock was a still more wonderful 
piece of work. It was about four feet high, and 
looked somewhat like a common house-clock. 
The index of the dial plate was turned by a 
piece of wood, which was made to rise or fall 
by the action of dropping water. This clock 
was used for many years by an old resident of 
the village. 
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Isaac Newton was the inventor of a sort of 
velocipede, or, as he called it, a mechanical 
carriage. This vehicle had four wheels, and 
was put in motion by a handle worked by the 
person who sat in it. It could be used only on 
the smooth surface of a floor. Doubtless, it 
would look rather awkward beside the well- 
made "safeties" and little three-wheeled 
velocipedes in use by our modern boys and 
girls, but for those days it was thought 
wonderful. 

It may surprise the reader to learn that the 
grave philosopher, Newton, was the inventor of 
an improved kite. After experimenting on the 
proper shape to be used, and the best method 
of tying the string, he one day astonished his 
companions by introducing the new plaything 
to the school-ground. After this he made paper 
lanterns, which he used on dark winter mornings 
when going to school. Then he conceived the 
idea of tying a lantern to the tail of a kite and 
putting the kite up by night. Many country 
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people thought the light was a falling meteor or 
a comet descending from infinite space. 

At the age of fifteen he was taken from 
school and put on the farm where he was born, 
it being the intention of his mother to make him 
a farmer. Newton was a born mechanical 
genius; but as an agriculturist, a cultivator, he 
would never have made a success. On the 
farm he spent most of his time studying scienti- 
fic books or working at his inventions. As for 
the crops, they looked after themselves. On 
Saturday he had to go to town to sell his 
produce. 

Sometimes he would send his hired man, 
and even when he went himself, the man 
would have to attend to the business; for 
Newton's mind was so much occupied with 
astronomical or other studies that he had no 
more idea of the price he ought to get for his 
produce than the man in the moon. Sometimes 
he would leave the wagon before he got to 
towtl, and, sitting down by the roadside, und^r 
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the shade of a big tree, he would pore over a 
book, or study out some new invention. Once 
his uncle, a clergyman, caught him in this 
position, so wrapped up in his thoughts that he 
did not notice the presence of his reverend 
relative. I^ewton was studying a mathematical 
problem. The uncle saw at once that the lad 
would never make a farmer, and advised his 
mother to send him back to school. She did so, 
and after a time Newton entered Trinity College, 
where he was a close student and had time and 
opportunity to study scientific works to his heart's 
content. He mastered Descartes' Geometry by 
himself without any preliminary study. 

One notable thing al)out Newton was his 
modesty. He was the man who said, in speak- 
ing of his studies, that he was only "a child 
gathering pebbles on the sea-shore." 



Blumenbach was a distinguished student of 
the history of mankind. He may be regarded 
as the father of ethnology. At ten years old he 
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shut himself up with a manufactured skeleton — 
the beginning of his ^^ Golgotha," as he after- 
wards called his anthropological collection — 
for the purpose of studying comparative 
osteology, over which he was then puzzled. 
The city of Gotha possessed only one real 
skeleton, which was the property of a physician, 
a friend of the Blumenbach family. He con- 
stantly visited the physician's house, for the 
purpose of studying his skeleton. At length he 
made an artificial fabric of his own from the 
bones of domestic animals, out of which, by a 
little manoeuvring and patience, he contrived to 
manufacture a skeleton bearing some resemblance 
to the human. This was the modest commence- 
ment of that osteological collection which after- 
wards became so famous all over Europe. At 
seventeen Blumenbach went to Jena University, 
and at twenty to Gottingen. When he reached 
the age of twenty-three, he produced the first 
of his great works, ^^ On the Natural Varieties 
of Mankind." 




BXHJAUIM FRANKLIH. 
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The father of Benjamin Fi^vnklix was a 
tallow-chandler and soap-l)()iler in lioston, 
Mass., who, had emigrated from England with 
his wife, three children, and several of his 
friends, in 1682, on account of their l)eing 
denied that freedom of worship which they 
deemed essential to their welfare and happiness. 
His mother was a daughter of Peter Folger, of 
whom honorable mention is uiade as one of the 
earliest of New England settlers. Of his 
father's seventeen childreu, Franklin was the 
youngest, with the exception of two daughters. 
He was a surprisingly quick child, and having 
learned to read, was sent to a granunar-sehool, 
with the intention of his being educated as a 
clergyman. But to make the tallow-cliandler's 
means sufficient to defray the cost of his son's 
education for the Church, defied his ingenuity; 
and Benjamin was forced to abandon the pros- 
pect of clerical honors. 

He was now put to learning writing and arith- 
metic, and speedily wrote a good hand, but the 
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mysteries of arithmetic baffled his comprehen- 
sion. Removed from school at the age of ten, 
he was placed in the establishment of his father, 
who, having apprenticed his other sons to 
various trades, probably looked forward to the 
youngest succeeding him in his own. In this, 
however, he was deceived; for Benjamin being 
employed, as he himself relates, in cutting the 
wicks for candles, filling moulds, going errands, 
and similar drudgery, conceived so strong a 
disgust for the business, that he made up his 
mind rather to go to sea than remain in it. One 
of his brothers had freed himself from restraint 
in this way before, and his father, not relishing 
a second catastrophe of the kind in his family, 
considered it prudent to find some congenial 
occupation for his youngest son. 

He was, somewhat against his will, bound 
as an apprentice to his brother James; who, 
having been bred a printer, had just returned 
from England and commenced business for 
himself in his native city. 
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This was, in one respect, an advantageous 
situation for Franklin, as it tended to encourage 
him in that system of reading which, almost 
from infancy, he had manifested a strong 
inclination to pursue. His father's limited 
library consisted chiefly of books on divinity — 
a subject not extremely interesting to so young a 
reader; but among them was a copy of 
^^ Plutarch's Lives," read over and over again 
by him with pleasure. 

He also read Locke ^^ On the Human Under- 
standing," and profited by some ^^ Sketches on 
Logic and Rhetoric," which he found at the end 
of an English Grammar. Franklin soon found 
an opportunity of trying his strength as a 
writer, when he gave evidence of the benefit 
derived from those studies for which he had 
sacrificed his meals by day and his rest by night. 

His brother, had, in 1720, speculated in the 
publication of a newspaper, which was the second 
that appeared in America, and was known as 
*^The New England Courant." This brought 
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literary men of Boston frequently to the print- 
ing offiee, where Franklin heard them discussing 
the meiits of the different articles that appeared. 
In this way he was led to try his hand at 
authorship, and liaving written a paper in a 
disguised hand, he put it at night under the 
door. On l>eing submitted to the Boston critics, 
it met with partieuhir approval, and, in their 
guesses at the autlior, no one was mentioned 
but men of mark in the town. Thus encouraged, 
hi^ continued for some time to write in the same 
way, keeping his secret till curiosity was raised 
high; and, when he disclosed it, he found him- 
self treated as a person of some consequence by 
his brother's acquaintances. 



riucnr ]\IrLLEn was a man of great observa- 
tion, w^ho studied literature as well as science 
with zeal and success. The book in which he 
told the story of his life ("My Schools and 
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School-Masters") is extremely interesting, 
and teaches the lessons of self-help, self-res- 
pect, and self-dependence. While Hugh was 
but a child, his father, who was a sailor, 
was drowned at sea, and he was brought up 
by his widowed mother. He had a school train- 
ing after a sort, but his best teachers were the 
boys with whom he played, the men among 
whom he worked, the friends and relatives with 
whom he lived. lie read much and miscella- 
neously, and picl:ed up all sorts of knowledge 
f/om many quarters — from workmen, carpen- 
ters, fishermen and sailoi's, and, above all, from 
the old bowlders strewn along the sea-shoi-e. 

With a big hammer which had belonged 
to his great grandfather, the boy went about 
chipping the stones and accumulating speci- 
mens of mica, porphyry, garnet and such like. 
Sometimes he had a day in the woods, and there, 
too, the boy's attention was excited by the 
peculiar geological curiosities which came in his 
way. 
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While searching among the rocks on the 
beach, he was sometimes asked, in irony, by the 
farm-servants who came to load their carts with 
sea- weed, whether he was ^^gettin' silver in 
the stones," but was so unlucky as never to 
be able to answer in the affirmative. When 
of a suitable age he was apprenticed to the 
trade of his choice — that of a working stone- 
mason; and he began his laboring career in a 
quarry. 

This quarry proved one of his best schools. 
The remarkable geological formations which it 
displayed awakened his curiosity. The bar of 
red stone beneath, and the bar of pale red 
clay above, were noted by the young quarry- 
man, who, even in such unpromising subjects, 
found matter for reflection and observation. 
Where other men saw nothing, he detected 
things which set him thinking. He simply kept 
his eyes and his mind open ; was sober, diligent 
and persevering; and this was the secret of his 
intellectual growth. 
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His curiosity was excited and kept alive by 
the curious organic remains, principally of old 
and extinct species of fishes, ferns and ammon- 
ites which were revealed along the coast by the 
washings of the waves, or were exposed by the 
stroke of the mason's hammer. He never lost 
sight of the subject, but went on accumulating 
observations and comparing formations, until, at 
length, many years afterward, when no longer a 
working mason, he gave to the world his highly 
interesting work on the " Old Red Sandstone,'' 
which at once established his reputation as a 
scientific geologist. But this work was the 
fruit of long years of patient observation and 
research. As he modestly states in his auto- 
biography — ^^The only merit to which I lay 
claim is that of patient research — a merit in 
which whoever wills may rival or surpass me; 
and this humble faculty of patience when 
rightly developed may lead to more extra- 
ordinary developments of idea than even genius 
itself.'^ 
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Sir Humphrey Davy was born on the 
17th of Deceml)er, 1778, at Penzance in 
Enghmd, being the eldest son of Robert Davy, 
a wood-carver. 

The childhood of Humphrey was spent under 
the immediate care of his parents; and even in 
his earliest years he gave evidence of the 
possession of singular abilities. The first 
striking characteristic which manifested itself, 
one which distinguished him throughout life, 
was that of (juickness of a])prehension. When 
a mere child he i'ntered the grammar school at 
Penzance, and remained there until 1793. 

Unfortunately his opportunities for advanced 
education were cut short by his father's 
death in the Ibl lowing year. Soon afterwards 
he became apprenticed to a surgeon of Penzance, 
under whose tuition, though acquiring next 
to nothing of surgery, he gained that decided 
taste for chemical pursuits which eventually 
placed him in the front rank of scientific in- 
vestigators. The passion for experiment indeed 
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soon became insatiable. Everything that could 
on any pretence or by any contrivance be 
converted into a piece of chemical apparatus 
was appropriated without scruple. 

He perfonned his first experiments with 




instruments of the rudest description. lie ex- 
temporized the greater part of them himself, 
out of the motley materials which chance threw 
in his way, the pots and pans of the kitchen, and 
the phials and vessels of his master's surgery. 
The words which Davy entered in his note- 
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book when about twenty years of age, (he was 
at that time working in l)i\ Beclcloe's hiboratory 
at Bristol), were eminently charaeteristic of him: 
" I have neithei* riehes nor power, nor birth to 
reeommend me; yi^t, if I live, I trust I shall not 
be of less service to mankind and my friends than 
if I had been born with all these advantages." 



The great C!i viku was a singularly accurate, 
careful, and industrious observer. When a boy 
he was attractiMl to the sulyeot of natural histoiy 
by the sight of a book on the subject which acci- 
dentally fell in his wa}'. IIc^ at once proceeded 
to coj)y the drawings, and to color them after 
the descriptions given in the text. While 
still at school one of his teachers made him 
a present of Linnauis' ''System of Nature," and 
for more than ten years this constituted his 
library of natural history. At eighteen he was 
offei'ed the situation of tutor in a family residing 
near Fecamp, in IN^ormandy. Living close to 
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the sea-shore, he was bi'oiight face to face with 
the wonders of marine life. 

Strolling along the sands one day, he observed 
a stranded cuttle fish. lie was attracted by the 
curious object, took it home to dissect, and thus 
began the study of the Mollusca, in the pursuit 
of which he achieved so distinguished a reputa- 
tion, lie had no books to refer to, excepting 
only the great book of nature which lay open 
before him. The study of the novel and inter- 
esting objects which it daily presented to his 
eyes made a mucli deeper impression on his mind 
than any written or engraved descriptions could 
have done. 

Three years thus passed, during which he 
compared thc^ living species of marine animals 
with the fossil remains found in the neighbor- 
hood, dissected the specimens of marine hfe that 
came under his notice, and, by careful obser- 
vation, prepared the way for a complete 
reform in the classification of the animal 
kingdom. 
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Sometime during the year 1813 — about 
two years before the Battle of Waterloo — a 
letter was received by Sir Humphrey Davy, the 
celebrated professoi' of chemistry at the Royal 
Institution, from a young man, who spoke of 
himself as engaged in trade ; this he detested, and 
was anxious to pursue science, which he loved. 
Accompanying the letter were copious notes of 
Sir Humphrey's lectures, showing that the writer 
was really in earnest in wishing to engage in 
the pursuit of science. At that time the great 
chemist was in the habit of fi'oquc^ntly calling, 
on his way to the London Institution, at the 
house of a Mr. Pepys, one of the founders of 
that excellent school of science and literature. 
On one of the accustomed visits the letter was 
shown to Mr. Pepys, with the information that 
it came from a young man by the name of 
Faraday. ^^ He has been attending my lectures," 
added Davy, "and wants me to give him em- 
ployment at the Royal Institution. What can 
I do?" "Do?" replied Pepys, "put him to 
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washing bottles. If he is good for anything he 
will do it directly; if he refuses, he is good for 
nothing." ^^ No, no," rejoined Davy, ^^ we must 
tiy him with something better than that." And 
the warm-hearted Cornishman, as generous as 
he was gifted, wrote at once to the young man, 
and shortly afterwards engaged him as assistant 
in the laboratory. 

In the books of the Institution, under date of 
the 18th of March, 1813, is the following entry: 
" Resolved — That Miciiakl Faraday be en- 
gaged to fill the situation lately occupied by 
Mr. Payne on the same terms." The terms 
were 25 siiillings a week. 

Thus began the scientific career of the great- 
est experimental philosopher of modern times. 
He was the son of a journeyman blacksmith, and 
was born at Newington Butts, London, England, 
on the 22d of September, 1791. At thirteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to a book- 
binder. He spent eight years in what we must 
conclude was not altogether a warm endeavor 
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to become a binder of books. ^^I was formerly 
a bookseller and binder,'' he says in a letter to a 
friend, ^^ but am now turned philosopher, which 
happened thus: While an apprentice, I, for 
amusement, learnt a little chemistry and other 
parts of philosophy, and felt an eager desire to 
proceed in that way further. After being a 
journeyman for six months under a disagreeable 
master, I gave up my business, and, through the 
interest of a Sir H. Davy, filled the situation of 
chemical assistant to the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain." 



When about ten years old the father of 
James B. Eads fitted for him a small work- 
shop, and there he constructed models of saw- 
mills, fire-engines, steam-boats, steam-engines, 
electrical and other machines. One of the 
pastimes of his childhood was to take in 
pieces and put together again the family clock; 
at twelve years he was able to do the same 
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with a patent-lever watch, with no tools but 
his pocket knife. When thirteen, misfortune 
overtook his father and he had to withdraw 
from school and work his own way. His 
parents went to St. Louis in 1833, and he 
went with them. The steamer was burned in 
the night on the way there, and he landed, 
barefooted and coatless, on the very spot now 
covei'ed by the abutment of the great steel 
bridge which lie designed and built. 

Th(^ only opening in the way of business 
that offered was to sell api)les on the street, 
and by this means, for a few months, he sus- 
tained himself* and assisted in supporting his 
mother and sisters. In time he obtained a 
situation with a mercantile firm, where he 
rcMuained for five years. One of the heads of 
the house having an excellent library, gave 
him access to it, and he used his opportunity 
well to study subjects bearing upon mechanics, 
machinery, civil engineering and physical 
science. 
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In 1839, he obtained employment as a clerk, 
or purser, on a Mississippi river steamer. He 
again made the b6st use of his opportunity 
to acquire that complete knowledge of the 
great river which he was afterward able to 
turn to such good account in the noble enter- 
prises he so fortunately carried into effect. 
In 1842, he constructed a diving-bell boat to 
recover the cargoes of sunken steamers. This 
was followed with a boat of larger tonnage, 
provided with machinery for pumping out the 
sand and water, and for lifting the entire hull 
and cargo of the vessel. 

A company was formed to operate this 
device, and it soon had a business that covered 
the entire Mississippi river from Balize to 
Galena, and even branched into some of its 
tributaries. By his methods a great many 
valuable steamers were set afloat and restored 
to usefulness; these it would not previously 
have been possible to save, as they would have 
been buried very soon beneath the river sands. 
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It was while engaged in this business that he 
gained a thorough knowledge of the laws 
which control the flow of silt-bearing rivers; 
and of the Mississippi he was able to say 
years afterward, that there was not a stretch 
ill its bed fifty miles long, between St. Louis 
and ^ew Oi'leans, in which he had not stood 
upon the bottom of the stream beneath the 
shelter of the diving-l)ell. 



Blaisk Pascal was born on the 19th of 
June, 1623, at Clermont, a city of Auvergne. 
His wonderful readiness gave his father great 
faith in his reaching eminence; he mastered 
with unusual quickness the elements of lan- 
guage and of general science. One of his 
peculiar characteristics at this early age, and 
which tended materially to promote his subse- 
quent success, was the dauntless perseverance 
with which he prosecuted inquiries into causes, 
and the faculty he possessed at arriving at 
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sound and comprehensive conclusions. It is 
related, as an instance of the results of his 
industry in this respect, that when only eleven 
years old, having heard a plate, on being 
struck, sound forth a musical vibration which 
ceased on a second touch, he made the effect 
the subject of his daily study and meditation, 
until he had produced a treatise on the nature 
of sounds. 

Madame Perier, in her simple and touching 
memoir of her brother, thus writes: — ^^My 
brother, perceiving his father's objection to 
his immediate study of geometry, asked what 
the science treated of. My father answered 
that it was the science which taught the accu- 
rate making of figures and their relative pro- 
portions. He then forbade him to speak to 
him of the subject or think of it. But his 
ardent spirit would not thus be curbed; this 
simple communication, that mathematics showed 
the way to make figures inevitably just, made 
the subject that of his continual consideration 
in his leisure hours. 
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In his play-room he drew figures with char- 
coal upon the windows, puzzling himself as 
to how he could make a circle perfectly round, 
a triangle of equal sides, and other figures of 
a like desci'iption. All this he discovered alone. 
Then he would find the proportions these 
figures bore to each other. 

My father had been so careful to keep him 
in ignoi*ance of these things, that he did not 
even know the names of the figures he drew. 
He was hence obliged to give them names of 
his own; he called a circle a round, a line a 
bai*, etc. Having thus named the figures, he 
made axioms, and lastly, perfect demonstra- 
tions. He cai'ried his researches so far, that 
he had reached the thirty-second proposition 
of the first book of Euclid, when my father 
surprised him at his studies; but Blaise was 
so engrossed with them, that it was some time 
before he was aware of my father's presence. 

It is difficult to sav who was the most sur- 
prised, — my father to find his son so well versed 
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in these matters, or my brother, from fear 
of the consequence of disobedience. My 
father, questioning him as to the nature of his 
studies, Blaise explained the question he was 
then occupied with, which turned out to be the 
thirty-second proposition of Euclid. Being 
asked what had made him think of it, he 
answered that he had found such and such a 
thiug; and being again pressed for a more 
detailed account of his researches, he proceeded 
to give at length a retrospect of his labors, 
always explaining with his own words ^ round ' 
and ^bar.'" 

The elder Pascal hastened to communicate 
the discovery to a friend, but was for some 
time so overpowered with astonishment as to 
remain quite speechless. However, when he 
had mustered voice he said, "It is not with 
grief I cry, but with joy. You are aware 
how careful I have been to keep my son in 
ignorance of geometry, lest it should interfere 
with his other studies — notwithstanding, look 
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here ! " Having minutely related the interview, 
his friend advised him no longer to restrain 
the youth's inclination, but to afford him every 
opportunity of improvement. Our young math- 
ematician was accordingly permitted to pursue 
his favorite science; and when only twelve 
years of age, is said to have read the ^^ Elements 
of Euclid" through, without having need of 
assistance. 

At sixteen he had written a treatise on 
conic sections, which gave all that the ancients 
could say on the subject; and before he had 
reached nineteen, he invented the famous 
arithmetical machine that bears his name and 
testifies his successes. Such are the events of 
Pascal's boyhood and youth. 



PRECOCIOUS POETS. 

^^ Poets/' says a well-known writer, ^Mike 
musicians and artists, have in many cases 
given early indications of their genius — espe- 
cially poets of a sensitive, fervid and impas- 
sioned character. The great Italian poets — 
Tasso and Alfieki — were especially preco- 
cious. 

Tasso was a poet while but a child. At ten 

years old, when about to join his father at Rome 
he composed a canzone on parting from his 
mother and sister at I^aples. He compared him- 
self to Ascanius escaping from Troy with his 
father, -zEneas. At seventeen he composed his 
^^Rinaldo" in twelve cantos, and by his thirty- 
first year he had completed his great poem of 
^^ Jerusalem Delivered," which he began at 
twenty-one." 

91 
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Alfieri — whom some have called " the 
Italian Byron" — was one of the most extra- 
ordinary young men of his time. Like . many 
precocious poets, he was very delicate during 
his childhood. He was preternatiu'aly thought- 
ful and sensitive. When only eight years old, 
he attempted to poison himself during a lit of 
melancholy, by eating herbs which he sup- 
posed to contain hemlock but their only effect 
was to make him sick. He was shut up in his 
room; after which he was sent in his nightcap 
to a neighboring church. '*" Who knows," 
said he afterwards, " whether I am not indebted 
to that blessed nightcap for having turned 
out one of the most truthful of men?'' 

The first sight of the ocean, when at Genoa, 
in his sixteenth year, filled Alfieri with 
delight. While gazing upon it, he was over- 
come with indefinable longings, and first felt 
that he was a poet. But though rich, he was 
uneducated, and unable to clothe in words the 
thoughts which brooded within him. lie went 




k ^ 
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back to his books and soon to college; after 
which he traveled abroad. His first tragedy, 
^"Cleopatra," was produced and acted at Turin 
when he was twenty-six years old, and in the 
seven following years he composed fourteen 
of his greatest tragedies. 



Goethe was a precocious child; so much 
so, that it is recorded that he could write 
German, French, Italian, Latin and Greek 
before he was eight. At that early age he 
had anxious thoughts about religion. He 
devised a form of worship to the ^' God of 
]N^ature," and even burned sacrifices. Music, 
drawing, natural science, and the study of 
languages — all had their special charms for the 
wonderful boy. 



KoRNER, also, the ardent and the brave, 
met the death which he envied, — on the field 
of battle, for his countiy's liberties, — at the 
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early age of twenty-two. As a boy he was 
sickly and delicate; yet he was possessed by 
the true poetic faculty. At nineteen he pub- 
lished his first book of poems, and he wrote 
his last piece, ^^The Song of the Sword," 
only two hours before the battle in which he 
fell. 



Schiller's mind was passionately drawn to 
poetry at an early age. The story is told of 
nis having been found one day, daring a 
thunder-storm, perched on the branch of a 
tree, up which he had climbed *' to see where 
the lightning had come from, because it was 
so beautiful." This was very characteristic 
of the ardent and cm'ious temperament of 
the boy. Schiller was inspired to poetic com- 
position by reading Kloj)stock's poem. ITis 
mind was turned in the direction of sacred 
poetry, and by the end of his fourteenth year 
he had finished an epic poem entitled '^ Moses." 




XIiOPSTOOK. 
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The genius of Klopstock showed itself 
equally early. He was at first a rompish boy, 
then an impetuous student, an enamoured 
youth and an admired poet. He conceived 
and partly executed his ^^ Messiah '' before he 
had reached his twentieth year, though the 
three first cantos were not pftl)lished initil four 
years later. The ^^ Messiah " excited an extra- 
ordinary degree of interest, and gave an 
immense impetus to German litei*ature. 



Of English poets, j)erhaps the very greatest 
were not precocious, though 'many gavc^ early 
indications of genius. AVe know vc^ry little of 
the youth of Ciiauceu, Siiakespkakk or 
Spknser, and very little even of their man- 
hood. So far as is known, Shakesj)eare wrote 
his first poem — of which he spc^aks of as "'the 
first heir of my invt^ntion/' in his twcMity- 
eighth year; ho began writing his ])lays 
about the same time, and probal)Iy continued 
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to write them until shortly before his death, 
in his fifty-second year. Spenser published 
his first poem, " The Shepherd's Calendai-," at 




twenty-six, and Milton composed his masque 
of " Comus" at about the same age ; though he 
had already given indications of his genius. 
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Alexander Pope was born in London, on 
the 22nd of May, 1688. As a child he was 
considered very beautiful; but from the first 
was remarkable for a fragile and delicate 




frame, which was his misfortune to the last. 
Pope> whose voice was so pleasing in infancy 
that he was called, in fondness, "the little 
nightingale," first learned to read with the 
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assistance of an annt and speedily becoming 
a lover of books, learned to write by imitating 
print — a style of penmanship in which he ever 
afterward greatly excelled. lie was also 
initiated into poetry by ])ernsing translations 
of the Greek and Latin poets, which, probably, 
he even then conceived an ambitious wish to 
rival and outdo. Ilis '^ Ode on Solitude '' was 
com})()se(l in his thirteenth year, and at fourteen 
he made a translation of the first book of the 
^^ Thebais," wliich, being afterwards published, 
proved its author to possess no slight knowl- 
edge of Latin. 

At fourteen lie wrote his poem cm ^^ Silence," 
in imitation of Rochester's *'*' Nothing," and 
exhibited one of those singular instances of a 
young man liaving c()nsideral)le knowledge of 
men and atfairs without having had any inter- 
course vvitli the world. Anxious, however, to 
confirm and extend his information, he, next 
year, went for a time to London, where he 
learned French and Italian, and, no doubt, 
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added much to his experience of persons and 
things. Returning to Binfield, he devoted 
himself to poetry, tried all styles, succeeded to 
his heart's content, and came to think himself 
" the greatest genius that ever was." Though 
not far wrong in his estimate, the verses that 
had led him to form it were condemned by 
his maturer judgment, and destroyed; yet, per- 
haps, they deserved a better fate. Being fairly 
launched on a sea of letters, Pope wrote his 
^- Pastorals." They were not published till five 
years after, but shown to the poets and critics 
and highly applauded. Before they were given 
to the world their author had learned to speak 
of critics with contempt. 

"During this period of his life," says Dr. 
Johnson, "he was indefatigably diligent and 
insatiably curious; wanting health for violent, 
and money for expensive pleasures, and having 
excited within himself very strong desires of 
intellectual eminence, he spent much of his 
time over books; but he read only to store 
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his mind with facts and images, seizing all 
that his authors presented with undistinguishable 
voracity, and with an appetite for knowledge 
too eager to be nice. In a mind like this, 
however, all the faculties were at once invol- 
untarily improving. Judgment is forced upon 
us by exi)orience. He that reads many books 
must compare one opinion and one style with 
another; and when he compares, must distin- 
guish, reject and prefeM*. But the account 
given by himself of his studies, was, that from 
fourteen to twenty he read only for amuse- 
ment; from twenty to twenty-seven, for 
improvement and instruction; that in the first 
part of this time he desired only to know, 
and in the s(»(*()nd he endeavored to judge." 



AVoKDSWORTii, though left very much to 
himself when a boy, and of a rather moody 
and perverse nature, nevertheless began to 
write verses in the style of Pope in his 
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fourteenth or fifteenth year. Though Shelley 
sarcastically said of Wordsworth thai " he had 
no nioie imagination than a pint-pot," he was, 
nevertheless, like Shakespeare, a poet for all 
time. lie showed none of the precocity which 
distinguished Shelley, but grew slowly and 
solidly, like an oak, until he reached his full 
stature. 



Shelley was precocious in a remarkable 
degree. AVhen a school-boy at Eton, and 
only fifteen years of age, he composed and pub- 
lished a comj)lete romance. At eighteen he 
published his '' Queen Mab," to which Leigh 
Hunt affixed the notes; and between then and his 
thirtieth year, when he was accidentally drowned, 
he produced his wondei'ful species of poems. 
But Shelley was never thoroughly sane. He 
was a throbbing bundle of nerves, rather than 
a healthy, muscular man. He was subject to 
the strangest illusions and full of eccentricities. 
Yet his intelligence was quick and subtle; 
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every fibre of his fragile frame thrilled with 
sensitiveness; and the productions of his fer- 
tile genius were full of musical wildness and 
imagination — perhaps more than any poems 
that have ever been written either before or 
since his time. 



Burns was born in the parish of Alloway, 
Scotland, on *the 25th of January, 1759. I lis 
father was a' poor farmer, who gave his son 
what education he could afford. Kobert was 
taught English well, and '^ l)y the time he was 
eleven or twelve years of age, he was a ci'itic 
in verbs, substantives and })article.s." He Avas 
also taught to write, had a fortnight's French; 
and had obtained a little practical knowledge 
of land-surveying. lie had a few books ; 
among which were the Spectator, Pope's woi'ks, 
Allan Kamsay, and a collection of English 
songs. His reading was subsequently exteiuled 
to other standard authors. This was the 
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whole foundation upon which the young poet 
was to build a reputation that should outlast 
the groundwork. 



Byron was another great and erratic genius, 
belonging to the same group as Keats and 
Shelley. Of tiu'bulent and violent temper, 
he was careless of learning at school. While 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, he kept a bear 
and several bull-dogs, and indulged in many 
eccentricities. A strange training, one would 
think, for a poet. Yet, as early as his twelfth 
year, he had broken out into verse, inspii*ed 
by the boyish passion which he entertained 
for a cousin of about his own age. 

With all his waywardness, Byron was a 
voracious reader in general literatiu*e, and he 
early endeavored to embody his thoughts in 
poetr5^ In his eighteenth year, while yet at 
college, he had printed a thin quarto volume 
of poems for private circulation, and in the 
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followiiijjf yviw li(» piil)lishecl his ^^ Hours of 
Idleness/' Stiiii^ into revenue bv the con- 
toiiiptuous notici* of his volume by Ileniy 
Broujjfhain in the Iulift7ff(r(/h lieview^ he piib- 
HsIukI, at twenty-one, liis "■ Enj^lish lisirds and 
Seoteli Kc^viewers/' Tliri'e v(»ars hiter, when 
twenlv-four, tin* (Irst eanlo of his "^ Childe 
Harold'' ai)i)i'are(l. ''At twenty-five,'' said 
Maeauhiy, "be found liiniself on the highest 
pinnacle of literary (anu\ with Seott, Words- 
worth, Soutlu'V, and a crowd of other disthi- 
ji^uislicd writers at his feet. Inhere is scarcely 
an instance in historv ol* so sudden a rise to 
so dizzy an eminence." 



At fourteen younu' L<)X(;fkll()AV entered 
Bowdoin, takin;^ his |)lace in the same class 
with Hawthorne. The hoy Longfellow was 
then " very handsome, always well dressed, 
with no taste for any hut refined pleasure." 
His slight but erect figure, his fair complexion, 
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his clear blue eye and abundant light brown 
hair, gave him a certain distinction among his 
fellows, who respected him for the purity of 
his tastes and his morals, and loved him for the 
gentle affability of his manners. Longfellow 
was, however, a conscientious student; and he 
speedily demonstrated to his classmates, as well 
as to his instructors, that there was no effem- 
inacy of mind behind these rare personal traits. 
He left college distinguished for his scholarship. 
It was during his college life that Longfellow 
began to write poetry, — first for the newspapers 
of his native place, and afterward for the 
United States Literary Gazette. From the 
first, his verses attracted attention. A few 
of these pieces were subsequently reprinted in 
a group of ^^ Earlier Poems," but the larger 
number remained unacknowledged by the author 
and uncollected until after his death. Lonsr- 
fellow was not yet eighteen when he was feeling 
his way to public favor by writing such poetry 
as "An April Day," "Woods in Winter/' 
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and the ^^Hymn of the Moravian Nuns." 
Bryant was then the foremost American poet; 
and Longfellow has admitted that the author 
of " Thanatopsis '' was the master who had 
inspired and guided his own youthful muse. 

When the great poet was nine year$ old, his 
teacher wanted him to write a composition. 
Little Henry, like all children, shrank from the 
undertaking. 

His teacher said : ^' You can write words, can 
you not ? " 

^^Yes," was the reply. 

"Then you can put words together?" 

^^Yes, sir." 

" Then," said the teacher, ^- you can take 
your slate and go out beliind the school-house, 
and there you can find something to write 
about; and then you can tell what it is, what 
it is for, and what is to be done with it, and 
that will be a composition." 

Henry took his slate and went out. He 
went behind Mr. Finney's barn, which chanced 
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to be near, and, seeing a fine turnip growing 
up, he thought he knew what it was, what it 
was for, and what would be done with it. 
A half-hour had been allowed Henry for his 
first undertaking in writing composition. In 
a half-hour he eari-ied in his work, all accom- 
[)lished; and the master is said to have been 
afiV'eted almost to tears Avhen he saw what 
little irem'v had done in that short time. 



Will CAnLirrov, the author of the ^^Farm 
Ballads," was I)orn in October 21, 1845, at 
Hudson, ^rieh., the youngest of five children. 
His father was a ])lain, ])raetieal farmer, yet 
a num of intellect and sagacity. The father, 
early in Tdc movc^l from Xew Hampshire, and 
in a defuse forest cleared a farm and settled 
himself u])on it. He lik(»d good literature and 
did all in his poAver to educate his children; 
and though he often ])raised his son's youthful 
productions, which appeared from time to time 
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in the local newspapers, yet the thought that 
the boy's efforts in this direction were destined 
to success never occurred to him. Mrs. Carleton, 
had, however, poetic fancies, and during her 
life in the wilderness often wrote poems. 
When but a lad of four years old, young 
Carleton began his daily pilgrimages to the 
district school. lie soon manifested a desire 
for learning, and, while attending the district 
school, managed to study a little Greek and 
Latin. At the age of sixteen he taught 
school at a salary of $16 per month, which 
went toward defraying the expenses of an 
education in Hinsdale College. Being asked: 
^^Were you particularly fond of poetry 
when a boy?" he replied: "Shakespeare in- 
terested me deeply, and I saved all my spare 
change to secure a copy of his works. I read 
Byron some, but Shakespeare was my idol. 
Living on an isolated farm, I had little access 
to books, and it was not until I entered 
college that I began to study the writings 
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of our standard authors. My earliest poems 
which gained any circulation at all were 
^Kifts in the Clouds/' ^^ Cover them Over," 
'^City of Boston," and a number of others. 
It was in the early part of 1871 that I wrote 
* Betsy and I are out/ '' 




BOYHOOD OF GREAT WRITERS. 

^ William T. Adams is the most i^rolific and 
best writer that we have of story-books for 
boys. His name, ^^ Oliver Optic," is a key to 
one main element of his popularity. lie is one 
who has used his eyes. He writes of what he 
has seen. Another source of his popularity is 
his warm sympathy with the young. One can- 
not read a page of his writings without seeing 
that there is no make-believe in this matter. 
The author himself really enjoys the boyish 
scenes which he creates. His long experience as 
a teacher has probably helped him on this point. 
At all events, he seems to have an instinctive 
knowledge of what will interest young people, 
and especially boys. As a caterer to boyish 
tastes, and at the same time as an educator of 
those tastes to high standards of judging and 
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acting, Mr. Adams is without an equal at the 
present time.'' 

This paragraph was written by John S. Hart, 
LL.D.; and although it was penned several 
years ago, it is as true to-day as it was when 
this estimate of the juvenile author of the age 
was conunitted to paper; for his books are more 
in demand to-day than those of any other 
juvenile writer in the world. There is no part 
of the United States in which the stories of 
^^ Oliver Optic" are not as well known as in 
Massachusetts, where he has lived all his life. 

Industry and genius are seldom allied; the 
man of talent seldom plods; he who achieves 
a moderate success is only too apt to rest 
upon his laurels and listen with pleasure to 
the din of fame rather than keep hard at work 
for still higher ends, still greater renown. In 
briefly reviewing the life and labors of Mr. 
Adams, we shall find that he unites all these 
unusual traits in a remarkable manner, and 
that to-day, while he is still in the zenith of 
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his fame, he is the same untiring worker as 
when, a younger man, he had the great future 
before him, with talent, ambition and industry 
as his threefold capital. 

William T. Adams was born in Medway, 
Mass., July 30, 1822. As there have been two 
Presidents of the United States in the Adams 
family, its genealogy has not been neglected. 
It has been traced back into Wales in the 
eighth century, and has included not a few 
titled personages. In 1G30, Henry Adams, the 
founder of the family in this country, escaping 
from what was called "The Green Dragon 
Persecution," came from Devonshire, England, 
to Quincy, Mass., with several sons. One of 
these remained in Quincy, and he is the ances- 
tor direct of the two presidents, of Governor 
Sam Adams and other noted men. Another 
of these sons settled in Medfield, Mass., from 
which the town of Medway was afterwards 
set off; and from this one descendc d " Oliver 
Optic." The father of " Oliver," as we choose 
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familiarly to call him, — for among his most 
intimate friends he is hardly known by any 
other name, — was in early life a farmer, but 
all the later years of his life he was a hotel- 
keeper. Durin«^ the war of 1812 with 
England, when the " Embargo " had closed the 
poi-ts of the country, the elder Adams was 
rather celebrated for his magnificent team of 
six hu'ge, gray horses, with which he trans- 
ported merchandise, sometimes to the value of 
sixty thousand dollars iu a single load, to 
Philadeli)hia and Baltimore. 

As a tavern-keeper, he was landlord of what 
was called the ^'^ Village Hotel," in Med way; 
which, however, was too small for his ambition, 
and he kej)t the Washington Coffee House, in 
Boston, near the Old South, which then divided 
the honors with the ^^ Exchange." He was 
also for many years the landlord of the famous 
^^Lamb Tavern," on the site of the present 
Adams House. In this hotel were passed the 
boyhood days of ^^ Oliver," and there is no 
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occupation connected with a hotel, from boot- 
black to head clerk in the office, in which he 
was not engaged when a boy. He attended 
the public school, which also bore the name of 
" Adams " in that day, on the site of the build- 
ing now used by the School Committee of 
Boston, as a member of which ^^ Oliver " gave 
fourteen years of service. He also attended 
the private school of Abel Whitney, in Harvard 
place, afterwards kept by Amos Baker, who is 
now remembered as a favorite by many of the 
^^ old boys " of Boston. Mr. Baker always 
insisted that ^^ Oliver " would some day " make 
his mark." 

^^ Oliver's" father, who had purchased the 
^^Lamb Tavern" estate, leased the hotel in 
1838, and removed to his farm in West Rox- 
bury. Here Oliver was set to work on the farm, 
and in the course of the two years he 
remained upon it, his father never believed 
there was anything which ^^ Oliver " could not 
do; and there is nothing on a farm that he 
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has not done. During this period he attended 
the public school, and began his studies under 
a private instructor. As has been his habit 
ever since, he went into his studies ^^ all over," 
burning the midnight oil over Latin, algebra, 
mathematics, and especially composition. Up 
to this time he had never" distinguished him- 
self as a scholar, and had grown rusty in 
what he had learned while working like a 
beaver on the farm. 

When he first went to the public school he was 
put into the lowest class, but in six weeks he had 
been promoted to the first. He was the only 
boy in the school that was competent to take 
a place with eight girls of about his own age, 
who attended winter and summer. These 
young ladies were all bright scholars, and, 
having noticed the progress of " Oliver,'' and, 
perhaps, spiuTcd on by the praise of the able 
schoolmaster, they entered into a sort of rivalry 
with him, and were inclined to make him 
appear weak if they could. A short vacation 
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came, and '^Oliver" spent about all his time, 
night and day, in bringing up his algebra, 
physics and other studies. 

When school opened again he had passed 
them in the race. When they were called 
upon to say how long the lesson in physics 
should be, they called for twenty pages, to 
which the new scholar never objected; and 
he was the best prepared scholar in the class 
when the time for recitation came. In a word, 
the girls soon found that they had been dis- * 
tanced and beaten in the race. But they had 
another string to their bow, and this was 
composition. They had been writing the old- 
fashioned essay for several years, while ^^Oliver'' 
never did such a thing in his life. They 
felt absolutely sure that they could cast him 
into the deepest shades of obscurity in this 
exercise. One sheet of paper was given to 
each of the class, and the result was to be 
handed in the next Saturday. "OHver'' 
brought in eight letter pages; and the school- 
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master solemnly declared before the whole 
school that it was the best composition he had 
ever in all his experience looked over. The 
girls had to give it up. But they were so 
fond of him, and he of them, that the only 
strange thing is that he did not marry one of 
them in later years. 

^^ Oliver's " second composition was twenty- 
five pages in length, and the third eighty; 
and then the schoolmaster told him he need 
not write any more. In the fury of his zeal 
for writing, and, perhaps, stimulated to some 
extent by the rivalry of the girls, he sat up 
all night iu his room, with his overcoat and 
gloves on, writing compositions, when his 
father and mother supposed he was abed. 



^^ The boyhood of Edward Everett Hale," 
says Mr. Kideing, ^"^ reads like a chapter in one 
of his own stories of home life. There was 
nothing romantic in it, no prodigious feats of 
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learning, no martyrdom and no canonization of 
saints. His father and mother were just the 
kind of people that he holds up to admiration 
in his books; full of good sense, liberality and 
originality. At the end of his first month in 
the Boston Latin school, the boy came home 
with a report which showed that he was 
ninth in a class of fifteen, and he dreaded 
handing it to his mother, as he thought she 
would be. displeased to find him so low in his 
class. ^O,' she said, ^that is no mat^^^r. 
Probably the other boys are brighter than 
you. God made them so and you cannot 
help it. But the report says that you are 
among the boys who behave well. That you 
can see to, and that is all I care about.' 

This little incident shows the reasonableness 
which guided the conduct of the Hale house- 
hold. The motto that has since become 
famous was so closely lived up to that it 
might have been as unceasingly in the ears of 
the family as the ticking of the clock: — 
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'Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand.'" 
The boy was born in Boston, on April 3, 
1822, and came of a stock which justified the 
expectation of a brilliant and useful career for 
him. 

His grand-uncle was Nathan Hale, who 
when he was led out to execution as a spy in 
the Revolutionary war, said with his last 
breath, ^^ I regret that I have only one life to 
surrender for my country;" and an uncle on 
his mother's side was Edward Everett, the 
orator, after whom he was named. His father 
was a man who combined scholarship with 
activity in public affairs, and it was through 
his advocacy that the first steam railway was 
built in Massachusetts. 

He was sent to a dame school while 
he was quite young, but he learned little 
thei'c, and probably was not expected to learn. 
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He was then sent to a school kept by a man 
who was amiable but meompetent, and feathered 
scarcely any more there. ^^A feather-pillow 
sort of a man was Simple, the master, a good- 
natured, innocent fellow, who would neither 
set the bay on fire nor want to, who could 
and would keep us out of mischief for five 
or six hours a day, and would never send us 
home mad with rage or injustice or ambition.'' 
The master was sometimes late for school, and in 

* 

order to reproach him, Hale, then a small and 
audacious lad, marshalled all the boys in their 
seats, and had a class out to recite before he 
arrived. 

Grimm's "Fairy Stories" opened the world 
of magic to him, and the poems of Sir Walter 
Scott had such a fascination for him that 
there never was a time when he could not 
quote long passages from memory. As with 
all imaginative boys, a book of travels trans- 
ported him to the very spot described, and as 
he read an account of the Arctic regions the 
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order to reproach him, Hale, then a small and 
audacious lad, marshalled all the boys in their 
seats, and had a class out to recite before he 
arrived. 

Grimm's "Fairy Stories" opened the world 
of magic to him, and the poems of Sir Walter 
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there never was a time when he could not 
quote long passages from memory. As with 
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house melted into air and he seemed to be 
sitting in the cabin of an ice-bound ship held 
fast in the jaws of the Polar Sea, with the 
aurora flashing up and down the sky. When 
he was nine years of age, he was sent to the 
Boston Latin school, where Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, John Hancock, 
Edward Everett and Charles Sumner had been 
educated. The father of Edward Everett Hale 
was the editor of the Boston Advertiser^ and 
the office of that great paper was the nursery 
of his son, who, like William Dean Howells, 
learned to set type almost as soon as he had 
learned to read. He not only mastered the 
mechanical parts of the business of making a 
newspaper, but wi'ote articles for the Advertiser 
while he was still a boy, and he translated an 
article from a French paper before he was 
eleven, — a good beginning for one, who, in 
after life, was to fill in turn every position 
from that of a reporter to the much loftier 
chair of controlling editor. 
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The entrance upon boyhood of Sir James 
Mackintosh was not made under circum- 
stances favorable to the acquirement of the 
enormous amount of historical learning by 
which he was distinguished. His earliest years 
were passed in a remote part of Scotland. 
He was born at Aldourie, on the banks of 
Loch Ness, near Inverness, on the 24th of 
October, 1765. His father, Captain Mackin- 
tosh, was the representative of a family that 
had for two centuries possessed a small High- 
land estate. Soon after the historian's birth, 
the Captain joined his regiment at Antigua, 
and continued with it for eight or nine years; 
so that his son was reared, with great care and 
tenderness, by his mother. In this way the 
first ten years of his life passed without any 
occurrences of consequence. 

In the summer of 1775, he was sent to a 
school in the small town of Fortrose, the 
master of which was a man of some ability. 
Mr. Fox and Lord North were, at the time, 
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makings, on opposite sides, their memorable 
speeches on the American War. Mackintosh's 
imagination was quite captivated by the report 
of them; and adopting the cry of liberty, he, 
notwithstanding his Jacobite origin, became a 
supporter of that party of which he was in 
after years so distinguished an ornament, both 
as orator and historian. Having thus chosen 
his side, he prc^vailed ui)on the more advanced 
and intelligent of his companions to devote 
the hours alloted to play to more serious 
matters, and to join him in a debate on the 
political events of the day, of which they 
obtained information from the columns of a 
provincial newspaper. This assembly they 
called the House of Commons; and the master's 
desk, from which they harangued, the Tri- 
bune. 

Mackintosh was ever the foremost and keen- 
est in del)ate. One day he would appear 
as Burke, another as Fox, or some other 
leading member of the Opposition; and when 
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no one ventured a reply to him he would, for 
the sake of argument, change sides; personate 
Lord !N^orth and endeavor to combat what 
he considered the strongest parts of his own 
speech. He particularly excelled when, in the 
character of Fox, he directed his eloquence 
against some measure of the prime minister. 
His voice, though weak, was musical; and his 
effoi-ts seem to have much siuprised and 
delighted any grown-up person who had the 
curiosity to come and listen to them. Death 
deprived him of his old schoolmaster, who 
was succeeded in his important functions by 
an usher. This man, unlike his predecessor, 
was extremely good natured and indulgent, 
and allowed Mackintosh to do what he thought 
fit. He trusted him to teach some of the 
younger boys, and i)ermitte(l him to come and 
go, read and lounge, just as he i)l(^ased. It 
was then that a learned professor of Aber- 
deen, being on a visit to the neigborhood, met 
one morning, near Fortrose, a little boy, whose 
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api)earance and conversation very much inter- 
ested and astonished him. On mentioning the 
circumstance, and the name of his newly-made 
acquaintance, to the gentleman at whose house 
he was staying, his host said, — '^ Everybody 
knows that boy — that Jamie Mackintosh; '" for 
by this familiar name the future historian 
was already widely known as a prodigy of 
learning. 

In 1780, he went to college at Aberdeen, 
where, having brought with him a collection 
of his verses, he was soon known as ^*^the 
poet" — an appellation which he seems to have 
been anxious afterward to shake off. That 
winter he commenced the study of such books 
as Warburton's ^''Divine Legation," which, he 
says, were very much out of the course of 
boys anywhere, and especially at Aberdeen. 
It appears, however, to have afforded him a 
pleasure of no ordinary kind, and to have 
had a consideral)le effect on his mode of 
thinking. 
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Hawthornti: refers with unaffected pleasure 
to the wild and free life that he led while 
roaming through the woods or skating by 
moonlight on Sebago Lake. But he also 
regretfully says that it was there he got 
^^his habit of solitude," which clung to him 
through life. One may perhaps see in this 
habit of seclusion that the boy was " father to 
the man.'' 

At seventeen, Hawthorne entered Bowdoin 
College. He was a member of the now cele- 
brated class of 1825. Two benches behind him 
sat young Longfellow. In a higher class was 
Franklin Pierce, with whom Ilawthore formed 
a friendship that lasted through life, and that 
proved of much advantage to hini; for Pierce, 
too, was a rising man, and he eventually became 
Hawthorne's patron; and it was Pierce again 
who stood by Hawthorne's solitary death- 
bed and closed his eyes as the last act of 
earthly friendship. We now see the l)oy 
changing into the man. Yet to his classmates 
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he was a riddle. lie seemed to have an exist- 
ence apart from them, at most times, into which 
he could hot and did not admit them. 

This reserve procured for him the name of 
^Hhe silent man" among his classmates, who 
seem, nevertheless, to have put the most gen- 
erous interpretation upon this unsocial dis])o- 
sition, thus paying a high tribute to Hawthorne's 
superiority. So the sensitive, serious, and 
shrinking student dwelt in a world apart from 
his fellows. His books and his own thoughts 
were his chosen companions, and among them 
his happiest hours were passed. 



Edwabd Gibbon, the author of ^^ The 
Decline and Fall of the Jloman i]mi)ire " was 
born April 27, 1737. lie ^vas the eldest of 
seven children. ITis father and mother were 
both fond of the gayeties of society, and 
between the demands of tlie world and the 
care of the other childi*en he did not have 
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quite as much attention given to him as he 
had a right to demand. As a baby and infant 
he had a feeble constitution. "When he was 
sick it was his aunt who watched over him 
until he was well. She amused him with all 
sorts of games, and as soon as he could 
speak she taught him to read and cipher. 

When Gibbon was sent to a public school, at 
the age of nine, his mother solemnly reminded 
him that he was going out into the world, 
where he would have to learn to think and 
act for himself. Gibbon, like many another 
delicate boy, was not fitted for the crowd and 
tumult of such a school, where, he says, want 
of strength and activity disqualified him for 
the sports. "Here" he writes " at the expense 
of much tears and some blood I purchased a 
knowledge of the Latin syntax.'- As for the 
Latin text -books, they were -^ painfully con- 
strued and darkly understood." 

During the two years he remained at this 
school his studies were often interrupted by 
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sickness, and finally, on the death of his 
mother, in 1747, he was taken away from 
the institution, and lived for a long time 
afterward at the residence of his grandfather, 
which he considered his real home. While 
he was at this English school the future 
historian devoted much of his time to general 
reading. 

It was to his aunt that he ascribed his 
early love of l)(K)ks which, he says, ^^I would 
not exchange for the treasures of India." lie 
had read Pope's translation of Homer, 
Dryden's A^irgil, and Ovid; when he lived at 
his grandfather's, where there was a good 
library, he read books of history, romance 
and travel. He considered, so he wrote 
afterward, tliat his twelfth year was the most 
propitious to his intellectual growth. 

Soon after this he entered AVestminster 
School, where he received a further knowl- 
edge of Latin and mastered the rudiments of 
the Greek language. Here he mingled very 
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little with the other scholars and finally, on 
account of sickness, had to leave the school. 

« 

Fortunately before he had reached the age 
of sixteen his ailments all passed away. As 
a boy he did not seem to regret being sick, 
for then he would lie on his couch and read 
all day long. 

'^ Before I was sixteen '^ he writes in his 
interesting autobiography, ^^I had exhausted 
all that coul'd be learnt in English of the 
Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks." 
He got hold of a French history, and without 
a knowledge of the language, went through, 
guessing at the meaning of the text. He 
took old Latin books and painfully groped 
his way through them to find out what they 
had to say on the subject. This method of 
reading in which young Gibbon indulged is 
hardly to be commended; it was too irreg- 
ular. He says it could not teach him to 
think, to write or to act. Fortunately 
Gibbon had a good memory for order, time 
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and place, and therefore his mind was not so 
confused as it might otherwise have been 
with the mass of knowledge he had acquired. 
He went to Oxford when he was a little past 
sixteen, '^arriving," he says, "with a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled a doctor 
and a degree of ignorance of which a school- 
boy would have been ashamed." 



The lives of some literary men furnish 
remarkal)lc ilhistrations of the power of perse- 
verance. The late Joiix Bkittoj^, author of 
"The Beauties of England and AVales" and 
of many valual)le architectural works, was 
born in a miserable cot in Kingston, England. 
The boy received very little schooling, but a 
great deal of bad example, which happily did 
not corrupt him. He was early in life set to 
labor with an uncle, a tavern-keeper in 
Clerkenwell, under whom he worked for more 
than five years. His health failing him, his 
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uncle turned him adrift in the world with 
only ten dollars,' the fruits of his five years' 
service, in his pocket. 

During the next seven years of his life 
he endured many vicissitudes and hard- 
ships. Yet he says, in his autobiography, 
^^In my poor and obscure lodgings, at 
eighteen pence a week, I indulged in study, 
and often read in bed during the winter 
evenings, because I could not afford a fire." 

He next engaged himself at fifteen shillings 
a week to an attoi*ney — for he had been dili- 
gently cultivating the art of writing during 
the few spare minutes that he could call his 
own. While in this employment, he devoted 
his leisure principally to perambulating the 
book-stalls, where he read by snatches books 
which he could not buy, and thus picked up 
a good deal of kowledge. Then he shifted 
to another office, at the advanced wages of 
twenty shillings a week, still reading and study- 
ing. At twenty-eight he was able to write a 
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book, which he published under the title of 
"The Entei'prising Adventures of Pizarro;'' 
and from that time until his death, during a 
period of about fifty-five years, Britton was 
occupied in laborious literary occupation. The 
number of his published works is not fewer 
than eighty-seven; the most important being 
^^The Cathedral Antiquities of England," in 
fourteen volumes ; a truly magnificent work and 
itself the best monument of John Britton's 
indefatigable industry. 



Waltek Scott was born on the 15th of 
August, 1771, at the head of the College Wynd, 
in Edinburgh, his mother being a daughter of 
Dr. Rutherford, a Professor of Medicine in 
the University, who added lively wit and 
literary ability to his professional accomplish- 
ments. The future bard is represented as 
having been an uncommonly healthy infant. 
He providentially escaped the extremely 
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perilous guardianship of a consumptive nurse, 
and showed great signs of health and vigor till 
he was eighteen months old, when a severe 
fever brought on that lameness which luckily 
was not, in the end, such as to mar the sym- 
metry of his noble form, or to embitter for a 
moment his still nobler mind. He early 
awoke to that feeling of pleasuie derived from 
the contemplation of those natural objects of 
which he had so fine a perception, and rejoiced 
over Percy's " Ballads " with heartfelt joy. 
Sometimes, while poring over them, in a huge 
platanus tree in the garden, he lost all thought 
of dinner, usually the chief consideration to a 
youth with the shai-p appetite of thirteen. 
He states that the first few shillings he pos- 
sesjsed were devoted to the purchase of the 
beloved volumes, and that henceforth his 
companions, and all who would barken, were 
deluged with recitations from their pages. 
Indeed he had an extraodinary memory, which 
was always used to good purpose and ever 
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retained such passages of an author as pleased 
him. He was particularly fond of Spencer, 
whose knights and ladies were well calculated 
to delight his imagination, as they continued 
to do in his greatest days. 

He was a quick-witted youth. His class 
were standing in a row one day and being 
questioned in grammai'. Some stiipid boy had 
said that ^^ with " was a substantive. The 
teacher, a solemn clergyman, asked in a tone of 
painful surprise, 

^^ Is ^ with ' ever a substantive ? "' 

The boys, one after another, declined to 
answer. AVhen the question (*anie to Scott 
he said that ^"with" was a substantive, and 
quoted a verse from the Book of Judges: 
'^ And Samson said unto Deliah, If they bind 
me with seven green ^withs' that were never 
dried, then shall I be weak, and as another 
man." 

Scott has left us an interesting but brief 
aecoilnt of his early life. He tells of a 
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boy who stood at the head of the class when 

he, by force of application, had reached the 
second place. Scott, of course, wanted to reach 
the head, but this boy would never give him 
the chance; he never missed a question that 
was asked him. 

Scott began to be very much discouraged 
in his effort to reach the coveted position, 
until finally, one day, he noticed that the head- 
boy, when he answered a question, fumbled 
with the lower button of his waist-coat or 
jacket. Continuing his observations for several 
days, lie discovered that this was a confirmed 
habit with the boy, and that he never began 
to answer a question iintil he got hold of that 
particular button. Scott, remembering the force 
of habit, contrived in some way, during play 
hours, to remove this magical button. At the 
next recitation he anxioiisly watched his 
neighbor as the first question was given. 
Sure enough, the boy felt for the button. It 
was gone. He became nervous, disconcerted, 
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he missed answering correctly, and Scott took 
his place at the head of the class. This action 
of Scott was a mean action; it was taking an 
unfair advantage. It is proper to say that, as 
a man, he always regretted what he had done. 
Spealdng of this boy he says : — 

^^ Often in after-life has the sight of him 
smote me as I passed by him; and often I 
resolved to make some i^eparation, biit it ended 
in good resolutions." 



When Arthur Penryhx Stanley was 
only a small, delicate, sylph-like boy, his friends 
noticed that when he was addressed by his 
surname of Stanley his bright eyes always 
flashed with more than wonted light, and his 
little frame dilated into something like boyish 
dignity. These were expressions of his ances- 
tral pride. He had learned, that more than 
three centuries before, Lord Stanley and his 
brother, Sir William Stanley, had bravely fougfai; 
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against King Richard III, at Bosworth, and 
had by their timely support given the victory 
to the Earl of Richmond, afterward Henry VII. 
He knew that Sir William Stanley, having 
found a ^^ crown of ornament^' among the 
spoils of th(^ dead Richard, had borne it into 
the presence of the victorious Richmond just 
as his soldiers were shouting ^^ Long live Heniy 
the Seventh." Stepping up to the triumphant 
warrior, he placed the crown on his head, say- 
ing, as Shakespeare has written it: — 
^^ Courageous Richmond! well hast thou acquit 

thee; 
Lo, here, tliis long usurped loyalty 
From the dead temples of that bloody wretch 
Have I plucked off, to grace thy brows withal; 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make nmch of it." 

Knowing these and kindred facts, Arthur 
Stanley's heart leaped when reminded that 
the blood of those old heroes flowed through 
his veins. Yet he had the good sense not to 
think himself better on that account, but only 
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that, having a noble name, he must not smirch 
it by doing ignoble deeds. 

Perhaps his historic name led Arthur to 
become, while yet a small boy, a lover of 
historic reading. Possibly it was his wise, 
gentle, and loving mother who awakened that 
love in his active mind. But whatever led to 
it, he delighted not in mere story-books, but in 
histories. Hence, when only about nine years 
of age he took a prize in history. And what 
is perhaps still more remarkable for one of 
his tender age, he read with eager delight, 
"Southey's Madoc " and ''Thalaba the Des- 
troyer," two descriptive poems — the first filled 
with exploits of a Welsh hero, the second, an 
Arabian fiction, in which its hero fights with 
magicians, monsters, and other evil powers 
until he overcomes them. If instead of these 
poems, filled with brilliant descriptions and 
tales of heroic conduct, he had read such 
foolish books as are now called " dime novels," 
instead of becoming a man distinguished for 
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good deeds and exhalted character, he would, 
most likely, have lived a useless life, and died 
at last to fill an unhonored grave. 

There was only one thing in this brilliant 
boy that troubled his noble mother. He did 
not love boyish sports. He wanted boyish 
companions, but did not get them because he 
did not find pleasure in cricket, base ball, foot 
ball, or any other youthful games. Reading 
was the only pleasure he cared for. His wise 
mother very properly wished that he would be 
more like other boys, thinking it would be 
better for him, and she exclaimed one day : — 

^^ Ah, it is 8o difficult to manage Arthur." 

Her difiiculty was not in any misconduct of 
his, for he was as free from boyish faults, per- 
haps, as any. But she feared that his self- 
isolation fi'om boys of his age would make 
him unhappy. Yet, looking again at his 
brightness, his merry conversation and quick 
repartee, she added : — 

*^ Yet, after all, I suspect that this is Arthur's 
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worst time, and that he will be a happier man 
than he is a boy. , 

This good mother was right with respect to 
his manhood. She was wrong as to his boy- 
hood. He was happy then, but not as boys 
usually are. His life was not in the play- 
ground, but in his books and in writing, for 
before he was eleven years old he wrote 
several poems. 

When Arthur was about twelve years old, 
he met a lad of fifteen, who, while conversing 
with him about books, asked him : — ^^ Have 
you ever read Gray's poems?" 

^^N'o,'' replied Arthur. 

^^ Then," rejoined the other, with enthusiastic 
earnestness, "do so at once," and he placed 
the volume in Arthur's hands. The book was 
taken home and read with such close attention, 
that to the end of his life he often quoted 
from it when speaking of Grecian scenery or 
of England's ancient kings. 

The lad who recommended Gray to the 
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boy Arthur, was William Gladstone, whose 
name was afterwards, as was Arthur's also, 
in the mouth of the world. How much the 
high character of their youthful reading 
had to do with the greatness of these two 
men, let the reader guess if he can. When 
fourteen years old, Arthur Stanley found him- 
self at Rugby, England, under the teaching 
of the famous Dr. Arnold. He took his 
love for reading and his distaste for boyish 
sports with him. Hence, the idlers who loved 
sport and hated study despised him, as being, 
what is called in college slang, a ^^ grind/' 
Their scorn was expressed one afternoon when 
Stanley was sitting at his desk after school 
hours, reading with the -^keenness of a hound," 
Dr. Mitford's " History of Greece."*' One of 
his schoolmates, seeing him, hurled a stone at 
him thi'ough the window. The missil struck 
the student in the forehead, where it left an 
almost indellible scar. 

Was Arthur happy at Rugby? Perhaps not 
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at first. Dr. Arnold whom he almost idolized 
in a short time, did not attract him at the 
start. His self-isolation made him feel lonely 
even amid a crowd of scholars. 

* 

^^I have not yet fixed upon any one whom 
I should like for a friend," he wrote. Then, 
the bad boys "bullied" him. And when one 
fellow pupil asked him, " How do you like the 
place?" his broken spirit moved him to tell 
the story of his griefs, but his pride led him 
to smother his real feelings and to reply, " I 
like it very much;" which was only partly true. 
As a place for study he did like it; as a place 
for abode he did not. 

But merit, character, perseverance in right 
action always win in the end. Hence, Arthur 
presently found a few fellow-pupils whose 
congeniality developed his rare genius for 
friendship, and they became life-long friends. 
His brilliant talents changed the scorn of even 
idlers to admiration. Arnold warmly loved 
him. And when at the end of his Rugby 
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course he took the first great prize of the 
school, Arnold broke the silence of the occa- 
sion by saying: — 

^^ Thank you, Stanley. We have nothing 
more to give you." 

That was indeed a proud moment of his 
life. And never did a Rugby pupil take leave 
of that famous school feeling sweeter satisfac- 
tion than ho, when, having won the first 
Balliol scholarship ever gained by a Rugby 
boy, Arnold, proud of his pupil, shook his hand, 
saying with a deep feeling: — 

"God bless you, Stanley. God bless you, 
Stanley." 

And God did bless and prosper him; — at his 
college in the subsequent professorship at 
Oxford, England, in his ministry, in his 
authorship, and in his administration of his 
duties as Dean of Westminster. Thus, you 
see, that the thoughtful, studious boy was 
father to the great, the honored, the beloved 
man. 
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Frank R. Stockton may be said to have 
been half a city boy and half a country boy, 
for his early life was divided between a house 
in town and a house in the woods. He was 
born in Philadelphia, April 4, 1834, and was 
one of twelve children. AVhen he was ten 
years old his family removed from Philadel- 
phia to a farm-house in Bucks county, I*a., 
and as no school was within reach, he and his 
brothers were allowed to run wild, and to 
amuse themselves in the various ways that 
were sure to occur to high-spirited and healthy 
bovs when left to their own resoiu'ces. 

The house in Bucks county was one of the 
most fascinating phices in the world for a boy. 
It was out in the woods where game could be 
found; neighbors were few and far between; 
and about a mile away there was a wild tract, 
called Green swamp, to which all sorts of awe- 
inspiring legends were attached. It was said 
to be impenetrable to man, though haunted by 
strange beasts, and in the middle of it was an 
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Upas tree, which, like that of the fable, stifled 
all things that came near it. The rumored 
impenetrability of the swamp and the legend 
of the Upas made it all the more inviting to 
the boys of course, and they attempted again 
and again to explore it. The water and bog 
were dotted with hummocks of solid land, like 
plums in a piidding, and they had to leap from 
one to the other of these. Sometimes they 
slipped and got soaked in the ooze; but they 
were never able to get very ftir, and whether 
the Upas is still there or not is a mystery. 

The boys slept in a great old-fashioned four- 
post bed, and one night they turned it over 
and climbed up upon the high platform which 
in made when inverted. They were within a 
few inches of the roof, and they proposed to 
sleep in this way, but their mother was brought 
to the scene by the noise they had made, and 
they had to replace the bed in its proper pos- 
ition. They told stories after they went to 
bed, Frank and his brother John collaborating 
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for the amusement of their younger brother, 
William, who lay at the foot of the bed. 
Frank would start the story, and at the point 
where he left off John would take it up, depend- 
ing upon his own imagination for the contin- 
uation. The end w^as often very different from 
what the beginner had intended it to be; but 
uncertainity of the development quickened the 
interest both for the narrator and the listener. 

Frank was small and rather slight of figure, 
but he was as athletic as the rest. They were 
all good riders and swimmers, and were fond 
of gardening and carpentry. Their knack in 
the latter was remarkable. They used the 
full-sized tools of a working carpenter, and 
built houses which, though not fitted for human 
occupation, would have been too large for any 
doll but one of extravagant tastes. 

At the end of three years their parents 
decided that the untrammeled life the boys 
were leading would not do any longer, and 
they returned to Philadelphia. Frank had 
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already been under a private tutor, and he was 
now sent to a public school, from which he 
passed into the Central high school. He was 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He was not an ambitious boy, but a 
clever one, and it was easy for him to stand 
second in his class. His natural bent was in 
the direction of literature, and he was not more 
than ten years old when he began to write 
verses. 

On one occasion he sent a poem to a 
religious paper 'published in Baltimore, and 
when it was returned to him he made up his 
mind that the editor was an ignorant person 
who could not appreciate a good thing, and 
who would have rejected the works of Shake- 
speare and Milton had they been offered him. 
To prove this point he copied out one of 
Milton's devotional poems, and having attached 
a fictitioiis name to it, he sent it to the same 
editor. He was chagi-iued to find, however, 
that the editor at once recognized its merits 
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and pnnted it, though he, this arbiter of the 
destiny of literary aspirants, did not detect 
the fietitions character of the alleged author. 
But behind all this nonsense and mischief 
there was plenty of hard work and solid 
reading. 

Frank was graduated from the Central 
High School when he was eighteen years 
old. His intention was to be a physician, but 
for some unexplained reason, he took up the 
art of wood engraving. 

He was aml)itious to be an author and so he 
gave his leisure to writing articles and stories, 
many of which were accepted and printed 
while he was still a boy. 

Then he gave up wood engraving altogether 
and entered on a joiu-nalistic career, which, 
when St. Nicholas was started in 1873, 
led him into the position of assistant editor 
of that attractive magazine then under the 
editorship of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. Long 
before this he had made a reputation as a 
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humorous writer; but it was not until he was 
forty years old or more that he made his 
greatest hit, with the Rudder Grange stories, 
in which the rare qualities of his genius were 
first discovered. 



Lord Mac^aulay, historian and statesman, 
was born in Leicestershire, England, October 
25, 1800, and was one of the most remarkable 
children that ever lived. 

There does not seem to be any record of 
when he learned to read. It would seem as 
if he were born with the gift, for at the age 
of three we find him lying on the floor 
poring over monstrous books as big as himself, 
and gravely explaining to his nurse what they 
contained lie never cared for toys, but he was 
joyous and active; loved to walk in the fields 
in the country, and to roam around the streets 
in the city. When a very small boy, he talked, 
as his nurse said, "quite printed words." At the 
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age of four, when at a party, a lady accidentally 
spilled a cup of hot coffee over his legs. 
After drying up the liquid she asked him 
how he felt. 

^^ Thank you, madam," he replied, ^^ the 
agony has abated." 

Briefly let us see what he did as a boy. 
At eight he wrote a compendium of universal 
history; also an argument to persuade the 
heathen to embrace Christianity. He committed 
to memory Scott's ^^ Marmion " and most of the 
^^ Lay of the Last Minstrel," after reading 
over the latter but once. He composed 
hymns, odes and heroic poems. At ten, 
when his uncle, General Macaulay, came home 
from India, he greeted him with a poem, 
commencing, 
" Now safe returned from Asia's parching 

strand, 
"Welcome, thrice welcome, to thy native land." 

At thirteen, while at school, he belonged 
to a debating society, and there discussed 
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the most important political issues of the 
day. At fifteen he was reading and criti- 
cising Byron, Southey's poems, Gil Bias, 
and Gibbon's celebrated history. One of his 
teachers was Miss Hannah More, the famous 
writer of religious poems and moral essays. 
She had a very high opinion of young 
Macaulav, and when he was but a small lad 
gave him a sum of money to found a library 
of his own. He promptly wrote an ode and 
dedicated it to his kind friend. 

With a boy like Macaulay learning was 
almost as natural as breathing. He had a 
most wonderful memory; in fact, it is said he 
never forgot anything he read. As his father 
was an editor, and most of the people he met, 
his teachers and the friends of the family, 
were persons of literary taste and judgment, 
his selection of books was naturally of the 
best. He could read books faster than most 
people could skim them. He would glance at 
a page and master the whole contents at 
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once. This is called ^^ reading at sight " — a 
gift by no means common. While at an 
English school preparing for college, he cor- 
responded with his father and mother, writing 
lettei's homelike and affectionate in character, 
and worthy of being models of that style of 
correspondence. He woul^ go into Sefcails as 
to how he was spending nis time — and it 
was wisely spent — tell about his studies, 
his read::ig, argue about the affairs of the 
nation, while not forgetting to write about his 
six or eight brothers and sisters at home. 



Sam Johnson's boyhood was passed amid 
severe struggles and hardships not easily 
endured; but by the exercise of the great 
talents with which he was gifted, he secured 
comfort and ease in his declining years. He 
occupies a distinguished place among English- 
men of letters, and has been called "the 
brightest ornament of the eighteenth century." 
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He was born at Litchfield, England, on the 
18th of September 1709. His father was 
Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, 
who had settled there as a bookseller; 
and his mother belonged to a family of sub- 
stantial yeomanry, which had for ages been 
planted in the county of Worcester. 

^^When he was a child in petticoats," says 
Boswell, " and had learned to read, Mrs. 
Johnson one morning put the Common 
Prayer Book into his hands, pointing to the 
Collect for the day and said, "Sam, you must 
get this by heart." 

She went up stairs, leaving him to study it, 
but by the time she had reached the second 
iloor she heard him following her. "What's 
the matter?" said she. "I can say it," he 
replied, and repeated it distinctly, though he 
could not have read it more than twice. 

He received his first instruction in English 
at a dame school in his native town. Having 
next passed through the hands of an Eng- 
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lish teacher, he began Latin in 1719 with the 
under-master of Litchfield School, described by 
him as ^^ very skilful in his little way." He 
was much given to reading. Romances, indeed, 
formed the chief part of it, and he retained his 
attachment to them throughout life. His 
memory was marvellous in its powers, and 
grasped anytliing presented to it with a tenacity 
little less than miraculous. One of his school- 
fellows in after-life related that, on one occa- 
sion, haviug recited to liini eighteen verses, he 
repeated them after a pause with a single 
variation, which was, in reality, an improvement. 
Thus whatever he read was added to his 
knowledge. 



There are somc^ very jj^ood traits in the young 
life of Jkax Ja( ques Rousseau, in spite of 
the }>(^rversities of his later years; and as we 
prefei* to dwell on the good rather than the evil 
of s;ich lUL'u, allow me to tell two little stories 
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which speak well of his childhood. He was in 
the habit of spending a day each week with 
an uncle who manufactured printed calicoes. 
^^ I was in the drying-room '' he writes, 
^^ watching the rollers of the drying-press ; I was 
tempted to lay my fingers on them, and was 
moving them up and down along the smooth 
cylinder when a young cousin placed himself 
in the wheel and gave it a half quarter turn 
so adroitly that I had just the ends of my 
two longest fingers taken, but this was enous^h 
to crush the tips and tear the nails. I raised 
a piercing cry; my cousin rushed to me in 
consternation, embraced me, and besought me 
to cease my cries or he would be undone. In 
the height of my pain I was touched by his. 
I instantly fell silent; we ran to tlie pond, 
where he helped me to stanch the blood with 
moss. He entreated me with tears not to 
accuse him. I promised that I would not, and 
kept my word so well that twenty years after 
no one knew the origin of the scar. I was 
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kept in bed more than three weeks, and for 
more than two months was unable to use my 
hand." Here was a touch of generosity that 
ought to have pledged a noble manhood. 

The other story is still more touching. He 
was playing ball with a young comrade. " We 
began " he says, " to quarrel over the game ; 
we fought and he dealt me a blow on the bare 
head that, with a stronger arm, would have 
dashed my brains out. I fell to the ground, and 
there never was agitation like that of this poor 
boy, as he saw the blood in my hair. He 
thought he had killed me. He tlucw himself 
upon me clasping me eagerly in his arms, 
while his tears poured down, and he cried aloud. 
I returned his embrace with all my stivngth, 
weeping like him, with a confused emotion 
which was not without a kind of sweetness. 

Then he tried to stop the blood, and seeing 
that our two handkerchiefs were not enough 
he dragged me to his mother's; she kept 
strength enough to dress the wound. Her 
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tears and those of her son's went to my heart, 
so that I looked upon them for a long time, the 
one as my mother, and her son as my 
brother." 

But Rojsseau's boyhood was henceforth 
unfortunate. His father left Geneva, and he 
was placed in a notary's office, but was soon 
dismissed as stupid and incapable. He was 
next apprenticed to a rough and heartless 
engravei", who became a terror to him. 
Detained one holiday by his sports in the 
neighboring fields till the gates of the city were 
closed, so that he could not re-enter till the 
next morning, he was so alarmed by his appre- 
hensions of the chastisements awaiting him 
that he ran away into the adjacent country of 
Savoy. 

He wandered about for some years in a sort 
of vagabond life, often sleeping in the open air; 
sometimes employed as a family tutor or ser- 
vant; but meanwhile, concious of inward unde- 
veloped powers, he improved as he could his 
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early studies, adding music and botany, in 
which he became somewhat eminent; and hence 
his bust stands to-day on the opera-house and 
in the Botanical Garden of his native city. 



There is no more interesting task than that 
of -tracing the history of Dickens' career down 
to the formation of his mind in a literary 
direction. He was reared in a family circle 
in which poverty was the rule. The hiimble 
suburban house with its melancholy little 
forecourt in Landport, adjoining Portsmouth, 
England, is still to be seen, in the same 
condition apparently in which it was when 
occupied by the poet's father, an employe in the 
English Navy Pay OlKce, in 1812, the year in 
which Dickens was born. 

Dickens was from the first a sharp lad, 
and the shifts and necessities of his parents 
painfully impressed him from an early time, as 
the successive scenes of their daily life became 
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fixed within his memory. He had sad experi- 
ences of those most mournful of localities — the 
pawnbroker's shop and the inside of the 
prison in which his father was confined for 
debt. 

Wandering about the streets of London, and 
passing to and fro l)etwcon his forlorn homo and 
the blacking warehouse near Tlungerford Stairs, 
where he was '^ a poor little drudge " at an age 
when now even the children of the i)oorost of 
the poor are required l)y law to l)e at school, he 
became familiar with misery in many forms. 
When a gleam of sunshine came and he was 
sent to school, his studies were too brief and 
desultory to be deserving of the name of educa- 
tion; and even these advantages ceased almost 
within the period of childhood. Tt was at the 
age of fifteen that he '-started in life," as the 
phrase is, as an office-boy in an attorney's 
office, — a poor lookout for an ambitious lad, for 
the law had in those days closed the door of 
the legal profession against poor men's sons. 
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Charles Dickens had, however, so determined 
a will, so steady a power of application, and 
so remarkable a habit of throwing his whole 
heart and mind into any work that he under- 
took, that notwithstanding these unfortunate 
surroundinjj^K, he rose, by dint of pluck and 
steady, hard work, to be one of the most famous 
authors in English literature. 



IMMATURE INVENTORS. 

The boyhood of J^vmes Watt, the greatest 
discoverer in the realm of mechanics, was quiet 
and barren of striking incidents. Like most 
great men of all times, he was much indebted, 
before his school-days commenced, to the 
care and instructions of an affectionate and 
judicious mother. Previous to his birth she 
had suffered the loss of two sons and an 
only daughter; and her care and aftcction were 
lavished in no ordinary degree upon James, 
who possessed a delicate constitution and 
almost girlish disposition. Mother and son 
were almost always together; and she was 
often heard to say that the loss of her daughter 
was almost made uj) to her by his dutiful 
and affectionate attentions. All of his amuse- 
ments were of a quiet and gentle nature. He 
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would sit for hours at his mother's side, 
drawing or reading, or carving wood with 
remarkable ingenuity. Ilis sole out-door recrea- 
tion was fishing; and even this pastime seldom 
drew him away to wander with other lads 
along the banks of the streams. His father's 
house at Greenock, Scotland, stood near the sea, 
having a weir, or jetty, extending from the rear 
into deep water. Hi^re the dreamy, meditative 
boy might be often seen, in the stilhiess of the 
moniing hours, quietly watching his line, and 
enjoying the freedom from interruj)tion the 
place afforded. 

But the boy's mind was neither vacant nor 
idle all this while, nor was his divaming, as 
it was called, without a ])ur])os(\ Yet liis 
apparently idle habits gave great anxiety to 
his friends. With the j^ractical, hai-d, common- 
sense characteristic of the Scotcli, they could 
see no good in his ways of ^' mocming round." 
In Mr. Muirhead's biograi)hy of Watt, wlio 
was his kinsman, we find some very entertain- 
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ing extracts from a document entitled ** Memor- 
anda of the Early Years of Mr. Watt, by his 
cousin Mrs. Marion Campbell/' in which occurs 
the following anecdote: ^^ Sitting one evening 
with his aunt, Mrs. Muirhead, at the tea-table, 
she said: ^ James Watt. I never saw such an 
idle boy. Take a book, or employ yourself 
usefully; for the last half-hour you have not 
spoken one word, but taken off the lid of 
that kettle and put it on again, holding now 
a cup and now a silver spoon over the steam, 
watching how it rises from the spout, and 
catching and connecting the drops of hot water 
it falls into. Are you not ashamed of spend- 
ing your time in this way?'" James Watt was 
at this time in the fifteenth year of his age; 
and thus early his mind dimly perceived the 
mighty power of steam. 

Mr. Arago, the distinguished French philos- 
opher, referring to this incident in an address 
before the institute of France, used these 
words : " In 1750, each one of us in the same 
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situation as Mrs. Muirhcad would perhaps 
have used the same language. But the world 
has made a stride, and our knowledge has 
grown greater, and so, when I shall immedi- 
ately explain to you that the principal discovery 
of our fellow-member was a particular mode 
of converting steam into water, Mrs. Muirhead's 
reproof will present itself to our minds under 
a totally different aspect; the little James 
before the tea-kettle becomes tlie mighty engi- 
neer, preluding to the discoveries which were 
to immortalize him." 

Here is a pleasant story about James Watt: 
^^ Why don't you send that child to school? 
He looks a bright boy, and it's a pity he 
should trifle away his time like that." 

So spoke a tall, well-dressed man, who was 
standing beside the counter of a ship-chandler's 
shop in one of the water-side streets of the old 
Scottish seaport of Greenock. The door of the 
inner room happened to be open, and through 
it could be seen the chandler's youngest son — 
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a slender, large-eyed, delicate-looking fellow of 
six years old — who, kneeling upon the hearth- 
stone, seemed to be drawing strange figures 
all over it with a piece of colored chalk. 

As the visitor spoke a slight flush of dis- 
pleasure passed over the father's rough face; 
but in another moment it gave place to smile of 
quiet amusement. 

" Weel, sir," said he, in his broad Scottish 
accent, "will you just look what he's trifling 
away his time ' wi ', as ye ca' it?" 

The other stepped softly forward, and look- 
ing over the shoulder of the unconscious child, 
saw to his amazement that the six-year-old 
boy was drawing a mathematical diagram, and 
marking each line in turn with letters or 
figures, with which he seemed to be working 
out some kind of calculation. 

"Does he really understand all that?" asked 
the visitor in a whisper. 

" Ask him yoursel', " replied the chandler, 
quietly. 
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The other did so, and the boy, not at all 
disturbed at finding himself face to face with 
a perfect stranger, answered so clearly and 
readily that the qiiei;?tioner was astonished. 

^^ lie must take a good deal of time to play 
too, though, " said he, looking around the room, 
^^ if he uses all these toys that you've bought 
for him." 

^^ That I've bought for him ! " echoed the 
father, with a broad laugh. Man, he's made 
every one o' them himsel'." 

^^ Made every one of those toys himself ? " 
said the visitor staring. 

^^ Ay, just as you see. I bought him a box o' 
tools a wee while since, and this is what he's 
done wi' them." 

^^ Well, upon my word, you may be proud 
of him. lie's certainly a most uncommon 
cliild, and I beg your pardon sincerely for 
speaking so foolishly about him as I did just 
now." 
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■^Well, neighbor, has he been a good lad- 
die?" 

The "laddie" in question was the ship- 
chandler's clever son (now a smart, though 
rather delicate, boy of fourteen), who had been 
on a visit to an English friend in Glasgow, and 
the speaker was his mother, who had come to 
fetch him home again. 

" Good ! " echoed the hostess. ^^ He's made 
us all jump out of our skins, that's what he's 
done." 

The mother looked ])uzzled, as well she 
might. 

"It's not that he's been behaving badly," 
continued her friend. " lie's as good as gold, 
bless him! But as sure as we get settled 
round the fire at night, he begins telling all 
sorts of stories out of his own head, some so 
sad that they set us all ciying like babies, 
and some so terrible that we daren't look 
behind us; and that way he keeps up every 
night till pretty near 12 o'clock, for when 
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once he's begun a story you can't budge till 
you've heard how it ended. I don't blame him 
neither, for (as his brother John says) he can't 
sleep at night, poor lad! and so of course he 
don't care to go to bed. But if he was to 
stay another week he'd drive me clean crazy, 
as sure as I stand here." 

With this good character our hero went to 
Greenock; but it seemed to be '^out of the 
frying-pan into the fire " with him, for the very 
next morning his mother, coming home to tea, 
found him getting a terrible scoldini? from the 
shrill voice of his old aunt: 

'^ I ne'er saw sic an idle in a' my days. 
Can ye no' tak' a book, man, and employ yersel' 
usefully? A' this while ye've done naething 
but lak' aff yon kettle lid and put it (m 
again, and hand (hold) a cup or a spoon i' 
the steam to watch the water drap frae it. 
Are ye no ashamed to waste your time in sic a 
daft-like way?" 

But the old lady lived long enough to be 
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very sorry for those hasty words of hers 
when she found out that what she had mis- 
taken for the idle caprice of a careless boy 
was really tlie first idea of the steam-engine 
shaping itself in the mind of James Watt. 

Tliose wlio knew James Watt as a bov must 
have been very undiseerning if they did not 
read in him the promise of greatness. Although 
frail and sickly, he was, nevertheless, brimful of 
intellectual life. Ardently loving fiction, mak- 
ing and telling striking tales, wandering alone 
at night to watch the stars, scrutinizing eveiy 
instrument and machine that fell in his way 
to master the i-ationale of its uses, engrossed 
with the '■ P]lements of Xatural Philosophy," 
performing chemical experiments and contriving 
an electrical machine, dissecting, botanizing, 
breaking the rocks for mineralogic specimens, 
working in mental, making miniature cranes, 
pulleys, capstans, and pumps; entering the 
cottages and gathei'ing the local traditions of 
the peasants, — such was the wonderful boy of 
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fifteen, who afterwards said, ^^ I have never yet 
read a book or conversed with a companion 
without gaining information, instruction or 
amusement." 

At nineteen the adventurous youth returned 
to Scotland, and at one-and-twenty was installed 
in the quadrangle of Glasgow College, as 
^^Mathematical Instrument Maker to the Uni- 
versity." Here he carried on a trade in quad- 
rants and musical instruments of his own mak- 
ing. He built an organ, and it was the 
admiration of musicians. Students and profes- 
sors frequented his shop. Kobison, afterwards 
professor of natural philosophy, expected to 
find in him a workman, and was surprised lo 
find a philosopher. Other proficients besides 
Robison frankly acknowledged their iuferioiity 
to Watt; and they did so the more readily 
because they could not help loving the naive 
simplicity and candor of his character. To 
Robison he owed one invaluable suggestion, 
— the application of steam to the moving of 
wheel-carriages. 
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The role of modern inventors contains no more 
attractive name than that of the sturdy Scot 
who invented the marvellous steam hammer. 
The life of James Nasmyth was a romance. 
His achievements were noble, his success was 
brilliant, and his character was so cheerful, 
sunny, upright and happy that it is a delight 
to dwell upon it. 

He himself has told us, in words of simple, 
hearty enthusiasm, the story of his boyhood 
and of the triumphs of his manhood. It is 
curious that his very name had a history in 
striking contrast with the actual facts of his 
life. One of his ancestors, it is said, in trying 
to escape from the enemy on a battle field, 
assumed the disguise of a blacksmith. He was 
caught after a sharp race, when his captor, 
perceiving his disguise, exclaimed, " Why, you 
are nae smith (no smith) ; whence came the 
family name of l^asmyth. 

l^ow, no greater smith ever lived than this 
James of the contrary name, who made the 
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Steam-hammer. The old warlike family motto, 
too, ^^ Non arte, sed marte " (I^'ot by art, but 
by war) , was so entirely contradictory to James 
Nasmyth's pursuits, that he turned il entirely 
around, and made it, ^^ Non marte, sed arte^^ 
(I^'ot by war, but by art). It was, indeed, by 
his masterful art that he achieved triumphs 
more enduring for the good oiE mankind than 
any war has ever done. Let us see what an 
unusual kind of a boy James Nasmyth was. 
He came of a very practical and mechanical 
family. His grandfather was an architect of 
Edinburgh, while his father was not only a fair 
artist in colors, but also had skill as an 
architect and as a mechanic. 

James was born and brought up in the 
quaint old Scottish capital. He mother was a 
shrewd, keen-witted Scotch woman, who very 
early in her boy's life perceived that he was 
a ^Wery noticin' bairn." When James, in his 
teens, was at the Edinburgh high school, his 
mechanical ingenuity quickly became apparent. 
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The favorite toys of the Edinburgh boys at that 
time were spinning tops and small cannon. 
James thought he could make better tops and 
cannon than they sold at the stores. So he set 
to work with his father's foot lathe, and soon 
made tops which delighted his school comrades 
beyond measure. He also made little brass 
cannons which worked perfectly, and even out 
of old keys contrived to fashion a small 
hand gun. Flying kites and paper balloons 
he easily constructed, and he made himself won- 
drously popular at school by freely supplying 
his mates with these means of enjoying their 
holidays. He soon took a great interest in 
chemistry. The father of one of his school- 
mates had a chemical laboratory at Leith, a 
mile or so distant from Edinburgh, and to this 
laboratoiy young Xasmyth was freely admitted. 
When some intersting experiment was about 
to be made, Tom Smith, Nasmyth's young 
friend, would hoist a white flag on a pole in the 
garden at Leith, whereat Nasmyth eagerly 
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ran down and took part in the experiment. 
The boys not only had a hand in the experi- 
ments, but taught themselves how to make 
each substance used in them, instead of buying 
the substance in the shops. Thus ]S^asmyth 
soon became a very skilful practical chemist. 
At the age of seventeen young N^asmyth 
began to turn his mechanical talents to practical 
account. He made a little steam-engine for 
grinding his father's colors; he constructed 
some workshop engines, and the model of a 
condensing engine to be used at Mechanics' 
Institutes; and after attending for fcmr or five 
years the Edinbui'gh School of Art, made the 
model of a steam carriage for railway pur- 
poses. For it was just at that time, when 
Ifasmyth was nineteen, that the possibility of 
applying steam to land travel was on the point 
of being proved. It took I^asmyth four 
months of absorbing labor to complete his 
steam-carriage, and when done it was run suc- 
cessfully on the Queensbury Road, near Edin- 
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burgh, carrying eight passengers, who sat 
upon low seats only three feet from the ground. 
This seems to us now a very rude and uncouth 
way of traveling, but when Nasmyth's steam- 
carriage proved to be a success, it was looked 
upon as a wonder of wonders. 

One of the most important events of yoijng 
Nasmyth's life was when he was admitted to 
the famous works of Henry Maudsley in Lon- 

* 

don. Mr. Maudsley had long refused to admit 
any more pui)ils; but he was so struck with the 
genius shown in the models which ^asmyth 
displayed to him that he not only accepted 
the young Scot as a pupil, but took him into 
his own pi'ivate workshop. ^' Here I wish you 
to woi'k," said Maudsley, " beside me as my 
assistant." Xasmyth remained with his gener- 
ous patron two years, when Maudsley died. 

Nasmyth was now fully equipped for his life 
work. He took charge of a large foundry near 
Manchester, where he soon acquired more than 
a competence. 



BOY COMMANDERS. 

"Although it does not often happen," says 
Samuel Smiles, "that men are placed in com- 
mand until they have acquired the experience 
which usually comes with age, it has neverthe- 
less happened that some of the greatest rulers 
and commanders in ancient and modern times 
have been comparatively young men. Genius 
for command seems to have come like instinct, 
and it is genius for any pursuit that alone gives 
a passion for it." 

Themistocles, as a youth, was fired by the 
love of glory, and longed to distinguish him- 
self in the service of his country. When only 
thirteen, he led the Greek fleet in the sea-nght 
with the Persians, under Xerxes, at Salamis. 
The complete victory which ensued was due 
to the valor of all, but chiefly to the sagacity 
and persistent bravery of Thomistoclc.s. lie 
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stood the first, in worth as m command, and his 
c<jmpatriots for a time acknowledged his great- 
ness and supremacy. 




A woman fell off a dock in Italy. She was 
fat and frightened. No one of a crowd of men ■ 
dared to jump in after her; but a boy struck 
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the water almost as soon as she, and managed 
to keep her up until stronger arms got hold 
of her. Everybody said the boy was very 
daring, very kind, very quick, but also very 
reckless, for he might have been drowned. 
The boy was Garibaldi, and if you will read 
his life, you will find these were just his traits 
all through — that he was so alert that nobody 
could tell when he would make an attack with 
his red-shirted soldiers; so indiscreet sometimes 
as to make his fellow-patriots wish he was in 
Guinea, but also so brave and magnanimous 
that all the world, except tyrants, loved to hear 
and talk about him. 



Napoleox Boxaparte, one of the world's 
great military commanders, was born August 
15, 1769, on the Island of Corsica. His father 
was a poor man, with a handsome wife and 
a large family, and ]!^apoleon was born in the 
midst of the struggle of the Corsicans to 
sustain their independence against the finally 
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successful effort of France to capture their 
island. When Napoleon was a very small boy 
his father would tell him stories of the strug- 
gles against France, in which he had taken 
part; so it was but natural that the child should 
be full of the military spirit. He had a small 
cannon in which he took great delight. His 
father died when he was a little boy. His 
mother, who was not only a beautiful, but an 
educated woman of good judgment, attended 
to his education as best she could, with domestic 
cares weighing ui)on her. He was by no means 
a gentle-natured boy. lie was quarrelsome, 
mischievous, bold, inquisitive, and wilful. He 
bullied his big brother until — a very unusual 
thing for big brothers to do — the big brother 
surrendered. 

He commenced to attend school at the age 
of six, where he does not seem to have been 
noted for anything except his slovenliness (his 
stockings invariably hanging about his heels) 
and his tender regard for a light-haired little 
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girlj whom he escorted to and from school. 
This attempt at playing the beau on the part 
of one who was careless about his dress led 
a young wit of the school to write a couplet: 
" Napoleone di mezzacalzetta 
Fa I'amore a'Giacominetta." 

AVhich, being interpreted, is: ^^ Napoleon, 
with his stockings half off, makes love to 
Giacominetta." 

Count Maibceuf, the governor of the island, 
predicted that young Napoleon, in whom he 
took a gi-eat interest, would make his mark in 
the world. Thi-ough his influence the boy, at 
the age of ten, was sent to a military school 
at Brienne, near Paris. Here he soon mastered 
the French language, the language of the 
Corsicans being a corrupt Italian. He enjoyed 
the study of history, geography, and mathe- 
matics, but never made much progress in the 
classics, though he could read and enjoy 
Plutarch (a great favorite), Tacitus, Polybius, 
and Arrian. He was much given to reading 
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and meditating by himself. Each scholar had 
the use of a certain piece of ground, which he 
might cultivate or not, as he pleased. Napoleon 
built a little summer house in the middle of his 
plot, and here, away from his school-mates, he 
spent much of his time in reading and studying. 
He was soon considei-ed the best informed 
student in the institution. 

He was particularly skilled in higher mathe- 
matics, and it has been said that had he pursued 
this study, together with the sciences, he would, 
beyond doubt, have become as famous a 
natural philosopher as he was a military 
leader. 

One winter the snow was so deep that the 
boys were not able to go out and play their 
ordinary games, and walking up and down the 
halls of the institution became tiresome. " Let 
us," said Napoleon, "go out and clear passages 
through the snow, dig trenches, erect parapets, 
and form a siege." This promised some work, 
also a good deal of fun and excitement, and so 
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the boys agreed. When the work was finished 
the schoUirs were divided into regular platoons, 
and the siege was maintained with great enthu- 
siasm for fifteen days. 

His ability as a mathematician led the school 
inspector, on one of his regular visits to the 
school, to send jS^apoleon to the military college 
at Paris to complete his education. " In doing 
this," said the inspector, "I am aiot influenced 
by family connections, for I do not know the 
boy's I'elatives. I only know that there is a 
spark of genius in him which cannot be too 
early fostered." 

He applied himself most particularly to 
mathematics, but history and geography were 
by no means neglected; while Latin and the 
ornamental studies received due and full atten- 
tion. In CTcrman alone he could not be 
brought to take any interest; and the teacher 
of that language, consequently, and excusably 
enough, entertained a very poor opinion of his 
talents. On one occasion, Napoleon being 
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*^ In one hand the boy held a book, in the other 
a sharp-pointed stick, with which he was draw- 
ing in the sand various strange figures that he 
seemed to be copying from the pages of the 
book before him, which was called ^Military 
Tactics.' And as he drew them, his sallow 
face flushed, his deep, gray eyes glowed with 
a strange light, and his thin lips — already 
curiously firm and hard for a l)oy not twelve 
years old — set themselves together like bands 
of iron. 

^- The young teacher stole*, softly away again, 
with something very like a sigh. ^ A strange 
boy! ' he nuillered. ' It's always the same 
thing, and he seems to Hnd more; pleasui'e in it 
than in any kind of anuisement. (Jan he, too, 
like me, have a longing to bec^ome a soldier? 
It would be strange if — ' 

'■ But whatever his thoughts may have been, 
his words went no farther. 

Seel there's the* Spartan at his work 
J said one of the boys, pointing to the 
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pupils, who always got through their lessons 
better with him than >vith any of the other 
teachers. 

"Little did he dream, as he watched the boys 
at their play, or drew mathematical figures for 
them in chalk upon his blackboard, that he was 
one day to change his threadbare brown coat 
for a general's uniform, to lead thirty thousand 
men to the conquest of IJoINad, and to end by 
being put to death by 0:1. of the very lads 
whom he was now teaching. 

" But Pichegru's smile vanished, and a very 
grave look came in its place, as his eye turned 
to a kind of arboi' of trellis work covered with 
twining creepers, in which, away in the farthest 
corner of the play-ground, a boy sat alone. 

"It was strange to see him there by himself, 
so silent and lonelv, while all the rest were at 
play; but it was stranger still to observe what 
the occupation was which absorbed him so 
completely that he never heard the teacher's 
approaching footsteps, and never saw the tall 
figure standing beside h\m. 
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*^ In one hand the boy held a book, in the other 
a sharp-pointed stick, with which he was draw- 
ing in the sand various strange figures that he 
seemed to be copying from the pages of the 
book before him, which was called ^Military 
Tactics.' And as he drew them, his sallow 
face flushed, his deep, gray eyes glowed with 
a strange light, and his thin lips — already 
curiously firm and hard for a boy not twelve 
years old — set themselves together like bands 
of iron. 

^^ The young teacher stole*, softly away again, 
with something very like a sigh. ^ A strange 
boy!' he muttered. Mt\s always the same 
thing, and he seems to find more i)leasure in it 
than in any kind of anuisement. Can he, too, 
like me, have a longing to become a soldier? 
It would be strange if — ' 

^^ But whatever his thoughts may have been, 
his words went no farther. 

^^^See! there's the Spartan at his work 
again,' said one of the boys, pointing to the 
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pupils, who always got through their lessons 
better with him than with any of the other 
teachers. 

"Little did he dream, as he watched the boys 
at their play, or drew mathematical figures for 
them in chalk upon his blackboard, that he was 
one day to change his threadbare brown coat 
for a general's uniform, to lead thirty thousand 
men to the conquest of lJoi?«^;id, and to end by 
being put to death by oiij of the very lads 
whom he was now teaching. 

"But Pichegni\s smile vanished, and a very 
grave look came in its place, as his eye turned 
to a kind of arbor of trellis work covered with 
twining creepers, in which, away in the farthest 
corner of the play-ground, a boy sat alone. 

"It was strange to see him there by himself, 
so silent and lonely, while all the rest were at 
play; but it was strangei" still to observe what 
the occupation was which absorbed him so 
completely that he never heard the teacher's 
approaching footsteps, and never saw the tall 
figure -standing beside h\uv. 
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'* In one hand the boy held a book, in the other 
a sharp-pointed stick, with which he was draw- 
ing in the sand various strange figures that he 
seemed to be copying from the pages of the 
book before him, which was called ^Military 
Tactics.' And as he drew them, his sallow 
face flushed, his deep, gray eyes glowed with 
a strange light, and his thin lips — already 
curiously firm and hard for a boy not twelve 
years old — set themselves together like bands 
of iron. 

" The young teacher stole softly away again, 
with something very like a sigh. ^ ^V strange 
boy!' he nuittered. Mt's always the same 
thing, and he seems U) Jind more pleasure in it 
than in any kind of amusement. Can he, too, 
like me, have a longing to become a soldier? 
It would be strange if — ' 

" But whatever his thoughts may have been, 
his words went no farther. 

^^^See! there's the Spartan at his work 
again,' said one of the boys, pointing to the 
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solitary figure in the arbor, whose haughty and 
unsociable ways had long since earned him the 
nickname which some of those who gave it to 
him afterward had terrible reason to remember. 

^^^What say you, comrades? Shall we go 
and stir him up a bit? ' 

No, thank you,' cried another, pointing 
significantly to an ugly bruise on his own fore- 
head ; ^ I've had quite enough of stirring him 
up. He gave me that the other day just for 
disordering his papers, and I don't want 
another like it. When he's angered he's worse 
than a mad dog.' 

Let's touch off* our fire-work,' suggested 
a third. ^ There's plenty of room here, and 
M. Pichegru won't mind.' 

" This idea was voted a good one, and two 
of the older boys ran to fetch the huge fire- 
cracker which they had been manufacturing for 
several days past. 

^^By some unlucky accident, however, the 
cracker took fire sooner than they intended, 
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and exploded right in the middle of them, in 
a succession of bangs and flashes like the firing 
of a revolver. Some of the boys, in their 
fright, rushed headlong into the arbor, almost 
knocking down the studious boy inside, who 
sprang to his feet like a roused lion, and roared, 
in a voice worthy of a Russian emperor dis- 
turbed by a gang of peasants, ^ Wretches ! how 
dare you? ' 

^^And down came his stick upon the heads 
and shoulders of the intruders in a shower of 
merciless blows, sending them howling back 
into the midst of the explosion from which they 
were flying, while M. Pichegru, drawn to the 
spot by the uproar, looked with a melancholy 
smile at the flashing eyes and inflamed features 
of his cleverest pupil. 

^^ ^ This boy will rise high,' said he to himself, 
^but he will some day have a terrible fall.' 
He spoke truly, for that angry boy (in one 
of whose prisons Pichegru himself was to die 
a cruel death years later) was no other than 
Napoleon Bonaparte." 
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John Churchill, the famous Duke of 
Marlborough, inle riled little more than the 
Norman name oi' a long line of knightly 
ancestors, whose .^o^enitor had come to 
England with th Conqueror. His father, Sir 
Winston Churchill, married a daughter of Sir 
John Drake, said to have l)een connected with 
the famous admiral of that name, who, in the 
reign of Elizal)cth, showed the way to the 
ti*easm*c-house of the Indies, circumnavigated 
the globe, and conquered the Armada. 

The hero of Blenheim was born on the 
24th of June, 1650. 

Having thus found his way into the world 
in whicli he w^as to i)erform such mighty and 
impei'ishable achievements, Churchill soon be- 
gan to exhibit sti'ong signs of the courage, 
enei'gy, and determination, which led him on to 
fame and fortune. The renown of his relative 
and countryman, which was then ringing in 
every one's ears, may have exercised no slight 
influence in fostering his warlike aspirations; 
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and in the library of the old hall he discovered 
an antique book on military subjects, over 
which he pored with much interest. His edu- 
cation was conducted by the family chaplain, 
who, having particularly distinguished himself 
at Oxford by his application, and in after years 
by writing a work entitled "■ Divi Britannici," 
was qualified to instruct the son who was to 
make the name of Churchill immortal. It can- 
not, however, be said that the young hero 
profited to any great extent; but, as time passed 
on, he became a tall, handsome and noble- 
looking boy; and being carried by his father to 
London, was placed for a short while at St. 
Paul's school, where the plates in a work by 
Vegetius on the Art of AVar attracted his 
notice and admiration. The old cavalier- 
knight, howevei*, lost no time in taking him to 
court, and had him appointed a page of honor 
to the Duke of York, whose favor he very soon 
won. He immediately manifested his strong 
and eager taste for martial affairs by his assidu- 
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ous attendance on that prince when he went to 
review his troops; and on such occasions was 
wont to watch and admire the regularity of 
their discipline with an enthusiasm which did 
not escape observation. Perceiving the vehe- 
ment inclination of his page for military 
spectacles, his patron one day asked him what 
he should do for him as the first step to fortune ; 
whereupon Churchill, with real earnestness, 
begged that he might be honored with a pair of 
colors in the Guards. The Duke was pleased 
to find that he had not mistaken the bent of 
the aspiring boy's mind; and anxious at once 
to gratify his inclination and encourage his 
martial disposition, he j^rocured him an ensign's 
commission in the Koyal Regiment of Foot 
Guards. 

Having thus, at the age of fifteen, gained his 
first and darling object, . Churchill learned the 
rudiments of the military art, and laid the 
foundation of that knowledge on which he was 
to rear so mighty and towering a reputation. 
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But his ambitious soul was by no means 
satisfied with the privilege of merely being a 
soldier; he seized the first opportunity of seeing 
active service, and embarked for Tangier. 
During the time he was quartered in that 
garrison, he was in frequent skirmishes with the 
Moors, and became inured to the use of arms. 
He staid there for about a year, no doubt dis- 
playing that cool courage and intrepidity which 
afterwards had so important an effect on the 
destinies of Europe. 



When Louis XIY was King of Prance, that 
country was Catholic, as it is still, but in the 
mountainous region, called the Cevennes, more 
than half the people were Protestants. At first 
the King consented that these people should 
live in quiet, and worship as they pleased; but 
in those days men were not so tolerant in matters 
of religion as they are now, and so, after a 
while. King Louis made up his mind that he 
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would compel all his people to believe alike. 
The Protestants of the Cevennes were required 
to become Catholics. When they refused, 
soldiers were sent to compel them, and great 
cruelties were pi*actised. 

AVhen this persecution had lasted for 
nearly thirty years, a body of y(ning men, who 
wvvv gathered togethei* in the High Cevennes, 
resolved to defend themselves by force. 

Among thesis young men was one, a mere 
boy, named Jeax Cavaijek. This l)oy, with- 
out knowing it, had military genius of a very 
high order; and when it became evident that he 
and his comrades ccnild not long hold out 
against the large bodies of ivgulai* troops sent 
against them, he suggested a plan, which in the 
end j)r()ved to be so good, that for years the 
poor i)easants were able to maintain war 
against all the ai*mies that King Louis could 
8end. 

Cavalier's plan was to make upi'isings in 
several places at once, so that the King's 
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officers could not tell which way to turn. As 
he and his comrades knew the country well, 
and had friends to tell them of the enemy's 
movements, they could nearly always know 
when it was safe to attack, and when they must 
hide in the woods. 

One Sunday, Cavalier, who was a preacher as 
well as a soldier, held services in his camp in 
the woods, and all the Protestant peasants in 
the neighborhood attended. The Governor of 
Alais, whose name was l^e la Hay, thought this 
a good opportunity to defeat Cavalier's small 
force. He collected a force of about six 
hundred men and marched towai'd the wood, 
where he knew he should outnumber the 
peasants three or four to one. lie had a mule 
loaded with ropes, declaring that be was going 
to hang all of the rebels at once. 

When the news of their coming was 
brought to the peasants, they sent away all the 
women and children, and began to discuss the 
situation. They had no conmiander, for 
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although Cavalier had led them generally, he 
had no authority to do so. On this occasion 
many thought it best to retreat at once, as 
there were less than two hundred of them; but 
Cavalier declared that if they would follow him, 
he would lead them to a place where victory 
might be won. They consented, and he 
advanced to a point on the road where he could 
shelter his men. Quickly disposing them in 
line of battle behind some defences, he awaited 
the coming of the enemy. 

De la Hay, being over-confident because of 
his superior numbers, blundered at the outset. 
Instead of attacking first with his infantry, he 
placed his horsemen in front, and ordered an 
assault. Cavalier was quick to take advantage 
of this blunder. He ordei'ed only a few of his 
men to fire, and this drew a volley from the 
advancing horsemen, which did little damage to 
the sheltered troops, but emptied the horsemen's 
weapons. Instantly Cavaliei* ordered a charge 
and a volley, and the horsemen, with empty 
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pistols, gave way. Cavalier pursued hotly, 
giving the enemy no time to rally. A re-en- 
forcement, coming up, tried to check Cavalier's 
charge, but so violent was the onset that these 
fresh troops gave way in their turn, and the 
chase ended only when the King's men had 
shut themselves up in the fortified towns. 

The castle of Servas, near Alais, had long 
been a source of trouble to Cavalier. It was a 
strong place, built upon a steep hill, and was 
so difficult of approach that it would have been 
madness to try to take it by force. 

He decided to take it by stratagem. He 
resolved to pretend that he was the commander 
of the detachment he had just destroyed. 
Dressing himself in the dead officer's clothes, 
h J ordered his men to put on the clothing of the 
other dead royalists. Then he took six of his 
best men, with their own Camisard uniforms on, 
and bound them with ropes, to represent 
prisoners. One of them had been wounded in 
the arm, and his bloody sleeve helped the 
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strategem. Putting these six men at the head 
of his troop, with a guard of their disguised 
comrades over them, he marched toward the 
castle. There he declared himself to be Count 
Broglio's lieutenant, and said that he had met a 
company of the Bai-bets, or Camisards, and had 
defeated them, taking six prisoners; that he was 
afraid to keep these prisoners in the village over 
night lest their friends should rescue them; and 
that he wished to lodge them in the castle for 
safety. When the Governor of the castle 
heard this story and saw the order of Count 
Broglio, he was completely deceived. He 
ordered the prisoners to be brought into the 
castle, and invited Cavalier to be his guest 
there for the night. Taking two of his officers 
with him, Cavalier went into the castle to sup 
with tlie Governor. During supper several of 
his soldiers who were encamped just outside, 
went into the castle upon pretence of getting 
bread or wine, and at a signal from Cavalier 
they overpowered the sentinels, and threw tiie 
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gates open. The rest of the troop rushed in at 
once, and before the garrison could seize their 
arms, the boy commander was master of the 
fortress. 

Failing to overcome him by force or strategy, 
Cavalier's foes fell back upon the hope of 
starving him through the winter. But in 
indulging this hope they foi'got that the crown 
and glory of his work in the field had been his 
wonderful fertility of I'esource. lie knew quite 
as well as they did that he nuifst live all winter 
in the woods; so he gave his whole mind to the 
question of how to do it. 

lie began during the harvest to make his 
preparations. He explored all the caves in the 
mountains, and selected the best ones for use as 
store-houses, taking care to have them in all 
parts of the mountains, so that if cut off from 
one he could draw upon another. In these 
caves he stored quantities of grain and other 
provisions, and whenevcM* he needed meal, some 
of his men, who were millers, would carry grain 
to some lonely country mill and ^vivid it. 
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To prevent this, the King's officers ordered 
that all the country mills should be rendered 
unfit for use; but before this could be done, 
Cavalier directed some of his men, who were 
skilled machinists, to disable two or three of the 
mills by carrying away the important parts of 
their machinery and storing them in his caves. 
Then, when he wanted meal, his machinists had 
only to replace the machinery in some disabled 
mill, and remove it again after his millers had 
done the necessary grinding. His bakers made 
use of farmers' ovens to bake bread in, and 
when the King's soldiers, hearing of this, 
destroyed the ovens, Cavalier sent his masons 

— for he had all sorts of craftsmen in his ranks 

— to rebuild them. 

Having two powder-makers with him, he 
collected saltpetre, burned willow twigs for 
charcoal, and made all the powder he needed, in 
his caves. For bullets he melted down the 
leaden weights of windows, and when this 
source of supply failed, he melted down pewter 
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vessels and iised pewter bullets — a fact which 
gave rise to the belief that he used poisoned 
balls. Finally, in a dyer's establishment, he 
had the good luck to find two great leaden 
kettles, weighing more than seven hundred 
quintals, which, he says, " I caused immediately 
to be carried into the magazines with as much 
diligence and care as if they had been silver." 

Chiefly by Cavalier's energy and military 
skill, the war was kept up against fearful odds 
for years; and finally the young soldier suc- 
ceeded in making a treaty of peace, in which 
perfect liberty of conscience and worship — 
which was all they had been fighting for — was 
guaranteed to the people of the Cevennes. 
His friends rejected this treaty, however, and 
Cavalier soon after went to Holland, where he 
was given command of a regiment in the 
English service. 

His career in arms was a brilliant one; so 
brilliant that the British made him a General, 
and Governor of the island of Jersey; but he 
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nowhere showed greater genius or manifested 
higher soldierly qualities than during the time 
when he was the Boy Commander of the 
Camisards. 



Horatio, Lord Nelson, was a naval hero 
of whom England has ever been proud. He 
was the son of a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, and was born September 29, 1758, at 
Burham Thorpe. His mother died when he 
was nine years of age. There were eight boys 
in the family, and the circumstances of the elder 
Nelson were none of the best. Captain Suck- 
ling, a brother of Horatio's mother, offered to 
take care of one of the boys. 

At the age of twelve, when Horatio read in 
the papers that his uncle had been appointed to 
the shi]) Raisonnable^ he said to his elder brother, 

^^ Please write to my father that I should like 
to go to sea with Uncle Maurice." Mr Nelson 
was in bad financial condition at that time, and 
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had gone to Bath. lie made no objection, and 
had full confidence that hie son would, as we 
Americans say, come out at " the top of the 




heap," no matter iu what busincKS or pi'ofeBsion 
he cast his lot. 

But Uncle Suckling wan very much sur- 
prised. He was perfectly willing, as he had 
said, to take charge of one of the boys, and 
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presumed that he would follow the sea, — but 
Horatio ! 

^^What," he wrote, with great promptitude, 
^^ has poor Horatio done, who is so weak, that 
he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough 
it out to sea? But let him come, and the first 
time we go into action a cannon ball may knock 
off his head and provide for him at once." 

It was rather singular that Horatio should 
want to go to sea. He was never a strong 
boy. He suffered much from ague, and at that 
particular time his strength was very much 
reduced. But he was a brave little fellow, and 
had one excellent quality for a boy and a sea- 
man — lie always "obeyed orders." 

To illustrate: Once he went roaming through 
the woods with a cow-l)oy. He lost his com- 
panion, and, failing to come home to dinner, the 
family sent after him. They were afraid that 
the gypsies, who were very numerous in those 
days, might have carried him off. His grand- 
mother found him sitting quietly by a brook. 
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^^ Mercy sakes ! " she exclaimed. -^ Why, 
child, I should think hunger and fear would 
have driven you to find your way home ! " 

^^Fear, grandma!" he said; ^^I never saw 
fear. What is it?" 

Once, after there had been a terrible snow- 
storm, he and one of his brothers were sent to 
school. 

^^I want you to make every effort to get 
there," said their father. ^^I will leave it to 
your honor whether the snow is too deep for 
you to proceed." The snow was really very 
deep, and with clear consciences they could 
have returned, but Horatio insisted on going on. 

^^We must get to school," he urged to his 
brother ; ^^ remember, it was left to our honor." 

Young ^STelson left home very early one 
morning to go on board the ship. The part- 
ing was, of course, very affecting, particularly 
so with his brother William — the one who had 
written to his father on the subject of his going 
to sea — the brother with whom he had been 
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most intimate from a child. Early in the 
morning is a doleful time to go away on a 
journey, and Horatio's experience was still 
more unpleasant by not being able to find his 
way to the ship when he had reached the end 
of his destination. He wandered about dis- 
consolately, until a gentleman who happened 
to be acquainted with his uncle set him on the 
right way, and he finally found himself aboard 
the vessel. He wasn't much better off evei> 
then. His uncle was not on board; no one 
knew him, and, for tlu^ best i)art of the day, he 
wandered around the ship, about as lonely a 
boy as can be imagined. Xobody took anv 
notice of him, nobody said a kind word to him. 
some looked upon him as an impostor, and the 
depression that came over him at that time was 
something he never forgot as long as he lived. 

The career of Charles XH. was still more 
remarkable, though his valor and generalship 
were marred by self-will and rashness. Charles 
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became King of Sweden at fifteen. When he 
had reached eighteen, a league was formed 
against him by the Czar of Russia, the King 
of Poland and Elector of Saxony, and the 
King of Denmark, the object of these monarchs 
being the dismemberment of Sweden. Charles 
immediately embarked his army, sailed for 
Copenhagen, besieged the city, and in a few 
weeks compelled the King of Denmark to sue 
for peace. He next tui'ned upon Kussia, 
embarked, and landed his army of eight 
thousand men in Livonia, marched upon the 
Russians then besieging Narva with ten times 
the number of soldiers, and, after a sharp 
struggle, completely defeated them. Charles 
was then only in his eighteenth year. He next 
turned his arms against Augustus, King of 
Poland, and after repeatedly defeating the 
Polish army, he deposed Augustus and set up 
another king in his stead. Charles's ambition 
was only inflamed by his marvellous success. 
Instead of resting satisfied with the castigation 
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he had inflicted on his enemies, he now aimed 
at the dethronement of Czar Peter, his great 
rival and enemy. Crossing the Niemen, he 
defeated the liussians at Grodno, and next 
on the banks of the Beresina. His enemies 

« 

disappeared, but winter a])pr()ached, and the 
same disasters fell upon him and his army that 
afterwards ruined Napoleon. Ilis troops suf- 
fered from cold, hunger, disease, and privations 
of all kinds; and in this i^educed and exhausted 
state the Czar fell upon the Swedes with 
double the numl)er of well-appointed troops at 
Pultawa, and completely I'outed them. The 
rest of Charles's life was a romance. He took 
refuge in Tui'key; made his escape from it 
after ibur years ; reached Stralsund, Pomerania, 
in sixteen days; took the field against Prussia, 
Denmark, Saxony and Kussia — all leagued 
against him; then escaped fram Stralsund and 
reached Sweden, after an absence of some 
fifteen years. He I'aised an army of twenty 
thousand men, invaded Norway — then united 
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to Denmark — and after varying successes his 
career was cut short; while inspecting the 
trenches near Frederichshall, which he was 
besieging, he was struck in the head bv a shot, 
and died instantly in his thirty-seventh year. 



EARLY DAYS OF FAMOUS ARTISTS. 

^^ The lives of painters and sculptors," says 
a popular writer, ^^ afford many indications of 
early promise." The greatest instance of all, 
that of Michael Anciklo, showed the tendency 
of his genius. lie was sent into the country 
when a child, to be nursed by the wife of a 
stone mason, which led him to say in after 
years that he had imbibed a love of the mallet 
and chisel with his mother's milk. From his 
earliest years he displayed an intense passion 
for drawing. As soon as he could use his 
hands and fingers, he covered the walls of the 
stone-mason's house with his rough sketches, 
and w hen he returned to Florence he continued 
his pi-actice on the ground floor of his father's 
house. When he went to school he made little 
progress with his books, but he continued 

226 
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indefatigable in the use of his pencil, spending 
much of his time haunting the ateliers of the 
painters. 

When he was twelve years of age, although 
he had had no instruction in art, he did a piece 
of work which greatly pleased the painter, 
Dominico Ghirlandajo. This artist at once 
declared that here was a lad of genius, who 
must quit his studies and become a painter. 
This was what the little Michael most wished 
to do, but he had no hope that his father would 
listen for a moment to the suggestion. His 
father, Ludovico liuonarotti, was a distin- 
guished man in the state, and held art and 
artists in contempt. lie liad ])lanned a great 
political careei* for his boy, as the boy knew 
very well. Ghirlandajo was enthusiastic, how- 
ever, and in company with the lad he at once 
visited Liulovico and asked him to place 
Michael in his studio. Ludovico was vei'y 
angry, saying that he wished his son to become 
a prominent man in society and j)olitics, and not 
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a dauber and a mason; but when he found that 
young Michael was determined to be an artist 
or nothing, he gave way, though most ungra- 
ciously. He would not say that he consented 
to place his son with Ghirlandajo; he would not 
admit that the study of art was study, or the 
studio of an artist anything but a shop. He 
said to the artist : ^^ I give up my son to you. 
He shall be your apprentice or your servant, 
as you please, for three years, and you must 
pay me twenty-four florins for his services." 
In spite of the insulting words and the 
insulting terms, Michael Angelo thus consented 
to be hired out as a servant to the artist, who 
should have been paid by his father for teach- 
ing him. He had to endure much, indeed, 
besides the anger and contempt of his father, 
who forbade him even to visit his house, and 
utterl}^ disowned him. His fellow-pupils were 
jealous of his ability, and ill-treated him con- 
stantly, — one of them going so far as to break 
his nose with a blow. 
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When Michael Angelo had been with 

Ghirlandajo about two years, he went one day 

to the Gardens of St. Mark, where the Prince 

Lorenzo de Medici, who was the great patron 

of art in Florence, had established a rich 

museum of art works at great expense. One 

of the workmen in the garden gave the boy 

leave to try his hand at copying some of the 

sculptures there, and Michael, who had hitherto 

studied only painting, was glad of a chance to 

experiment with the chisel, which he preferred 

to the brush. He chose for his model an 

ancient figure of a faun, which was somewhat 

mutilated. The mouth, indeed, was entirely 

broken off, but the boy was very self-reliant, 

and this did not trouble him. He worked day 

after day at the piece, creating a mouth for it 

of his own imagining, with the lips parted in 

laughter, and the teeth displayed. When he 

had finished, and was looking at his work, 

a man standing near asked if he might offer 

a criticism. 
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f? 



Yes," answered the boy, ^^if it is a just 



one." 



"Of that you shall be the judge," said the 
man. 

"Very well," what is it?" 

" The forehead of your faun is old, but the 
mouth is young. See, it has a full set of per- 
fect teeth. A faun so old as this one is would " 
not have perfect teeth." 

The lad admitted the justice of the criticism^ 
and proceeded to remedy the defect by chip- 
ping away two or three of the teeth, and 
chiselling the gums so as to give them a 
shrivelled appearance. 

The next morning when Michael went to 
remove his faun from the garden it was gone. 
He searched everywhere for it, but without 
success. Finally, seeing the man who had 
made the suggestion about the teeth, he asked 
him if he knew where it was. 

'' Yes," rc^plied the man, ^^ and if you will 
follow me I'll show you where it is." 
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" Will yoii give it back to me? I made it, 

and I have a right to it." 

" Oh, if you mu8t have it, you Rhall." 

With that he led the way into the palace of 

the Prince, and there, among the most precious 




works of art in the collection, stood the faun. 
The young sculptor cried out in alarm, declar- 
ing that the Prince Lorenzo would never 
forgive the introduction of so rude a piece 
of work among his treasures of s<-idpture. To 
his aetoiiishinent the man declared that he was 
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himself the Prince Lorenzo de Medici, and that 
he set the highest value upon this work. 

" I am your protector and friend," he added. 
^^ Henceforth you shall be counted as my son, 
for you are destined to become one of the great 
masters of art." 

This was overwhelming good fortune. 
Lorenzo de Medici was a powerful nobleman, 
known far and wide to be a most expert judge 
of works of art. His approval was in itself 
fame and fortune. 



Hogarth, though a very dull boy at his 
lessons, took pleasure in making drawings of 
the letters of the alphabet, and his school 
exercises were more remarkable for the 
ornaments with which he embellished them than 
for the matter of the exercises themselves. In 
the latter respect he was beaten by all the 
blockheads of the school, but in his adornments 
he stood alone. His father put him apprentice 
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to a silversmith, where he learned to draw, and 
also to engrave spoons and forks with crests 
and ciphers. From silver-chasing he went to 
teaching himself engraving on copper, principally 
griffins and monsters of heraldry, in the course 
of which practice he became ambitious to 
delineate the varieties of human character. 
The singular excellence which he reached in 
this art was mainly the result of careful 
observation and study. lie had the gift, which 
he sedulously cultivated, of committing to 
memory the precise figures of any remarkable 
face, and afterward reproducing them on paper; 
but if any singularly fantastic form or uncommon 
face came in his way, he would make a sketch of 
it on the spot upon his thumb-nail, and carry 
it home to expand at his leisure. Everything 
fantastical and original had a powerful 
attraction for him, and he wandered into many 
out-of-the-way places for the purpose of 
meeting with character. By this careful 
storing of his mind, he was afterward enabled 
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to crowd an immense amonnt of thought and 
treasured observation into his works. 



Bektel TiioKWALDSEN was bom in the year 
1770, and was a direct descendant of Eric the 
Ked, who discovered tlut north-eastern shore of 
America four hundred years before Cohimbus. 

Young Bertel had Httle or no education, 
except such as he received from his mother, the 
daughter of a fruthmd peasant. Indeed, it was 
so defective that on going to Rome, at twenty- 
seven, he was under the necessity of learning 
the grammai' of his own country's language. 
Moreover, he was so indifferent a penman, 
that whenever he had occasion to enter into 
correspondence, in after life, he was fain to 
borrow the services of a friend; and when this 
was not in his j)()wer, he was often obliged to 
write a letter three or four times before 
producing one creditable enough to be dis- 
patched. Nevertheless, Thorwaldsen's artistic 
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talent soon became apparent; his father 
imparted to him as much knowledge of drawing 
as he himself possessed; and, in his eleventh 
year, he was admitted as a pupil in the 
drawing-class of the public Academy. While 
attending it, he employed his time to such 
good purpose, that he soon became eminently 
useful to his father in the carving of figure- 
heads for ships, and turned his talent for 
drawing to such an account, that the wood- 
carver's business was much increased both in 
extent and remuneration. 

In 1785, he was promoted to the modelling 
class, and thus had new opportunities of 
improvement presented. But his father, who 
ever stood in the way of his son's genius 
having fair play, removed him fi'om the 
Academy, and confined him to hiis own trade 
for a space of two years. 

Two j^ears later he became a candidate for 
the smaller gold medal of the Academy. One 
of the conditions of the artistic contest was. 
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that each aspirant should shut liimself up in a 
room, and there, with no aid or prompting, 
save those of dexterity and genius, prepare a 
model on a given subject. This trial nearly 
proved too much for Thorwaldsen. When left 
alone to his meditations, his confidence quite 
forsook him; and he conceived so much alarm 
at the severity of the ordeal that he left the 
apartment and escaped down a side stair. 
Luckily for himself and his art, he encountered 
under the arched doorway of the building, one 
of the professors, who at once recognized him. 
This learned worthy, feeling a sincere interest 
in Thorwaldsen's welfare, questioned him 
closely as to his reason for losing hope, 
obtained a full confession, pointed out the folly 
of the course he was taking, and urged him 
to return with so much earnestness, that the 
young sculptor went back to his post. Within 
four hours he executed a sketch which put all 
fears to flight, and rendered him successful 
against all competitors. After this well-merited 
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triumph Thorwaldsen's prospects brightened, 
patrons of art smiled upon him, and he was 
employed in modelling by the Court architect. 
Besides, he earned money, and got into better 
society by taking likenesses, and giving lessons 
in drawing; and he looked forward with hope 
and courage to carrying off the great gold 
medal of the Academy — the highest distinction 
within the students' reach. 



Petek Paul Rubens, painter, scholar and 
diplomatist, was born at Antwerp in 1577, on 
the feast day of St. Peter and St. Paul, for 
which reason he received at the baptismal font 
the names of those apostles. Rubens, in his 
earliest years, showed uncommon ability, 
vivacity of genius, and literary taste; his dispo- 
sition was mild and docile. His father, intending 
him for one of the learned professions, gave him 
a very liberal education, and on the completion 
of his studies, placed him as a page with the 
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Countess of Lalain, in order that his son might 
acquire graceful and accomplished manners, so 
important to success in a professional career. 
His father dying soon afterwards, young 
Kubens obtained the permission of his mother 
to follow the bent of his genius. He studied 
under several masters, the last of whom was the 
celebrated Otho Yenius. He made such 
extraordinary progress, that when he had 
reached his twenty-third year, Venius frankly 
told him that he could be of no further service 
to him, and that nothing more remained for his 
improvement but a journey to Italy, which he 
recommended as the surest means of ripening 
his extraordinary talents. 

During the short absences of Rubens from 
his house, for the purpose of recreation, his dis- 
ciples frequently obtained access to his studio, 
by bribing an old servant; and on one of these 
occasions, while they were all eagerly pressing 
forward to view the great picture of the -^Descent 
from the Cross " (although later investigations 
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concerning dates seem to indicate that it was 
some other picture) Diepenbeck accidentally fell 
against the canvas, effacing the face of the 
Virgin and the Magdalen's arm, which had just 
been finished, and were not yet dry. Fearful 
of expulsion from school, the terrified pupils 
chose Vandyck to restore the work, and he 
completed it the same day witli such success 
that Rubens did not at first perceive thi^ change, 
and afterwards concluded not to alter it. 



Antony Vandyck was born in Antwerp, 
March 22, 1599. His father was a manufac- 
turer of silks and wools, a Flemish burgher of 
considerable wealth and position, and, indeed, 
since his family numbered twelve sons and 
daughters, he had need of both. The mother's 
name was Maria Cuypers. She was a gentle- 
woman, famed in those days for her wonderful 
skill in needlework, making more clever 
pictures by patient stitching than many an 
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artist with his brush. She is said to have been 
veiy fond of her little artist son, and from 
infancy to have directed his studies; but when 
he was eight years old she died, and after that 
he worked under sterner teacliers. 

From the first it had been decided that liis 
life should be devoted to art, and he made su(*h 
good i)rogress that, by tlie time he was fiftcn^i, 
he was admitted to the studio of the most 
famous artist in Belgium. ]\ror(H)ver, as the 
story you have just h(^ard will show, before 
long he had become the first and favoriti* i)U])il 
of that great painter. 

They tell another story about him when, at 
the age of twenty-on(^, hv wc^nt out into the 
world to seek his fortune. Passing through 
Haarlem one day, he called upon an i^crentric* 
brother artist, Franz Hals. Hals was out. 
Vandyck, always fond of fun, announ(*e(l 
himself as a wealthy gentlenum wishing to sit 
for his ])ortrait, but having (mly two lumrs to 
spare. In wild haste Hals was sununom^d from 
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the tavern. He began his work; and the two 
hours had not quite expired, when he showed 
the picture to his noble art patron, finished. 

Yandyck praised it highly, and professed 
great astonishment at the rapidity with which it 
had been done. ^^ But," said he, " doubtless 
painting is an easier thing than I thought. Let 
us change places and see what I can do." 

Hals soon saw that this man was no stranger 
to the brush. In vain he tried to guess the 
name of his visitor; but when the second por- 
trait was finished in less time than the first, and 
yet was every whit as good, he sprang to his 
feet in amazement. " The man who can do 
that must be either Vandyck or the Evil One," 
he cried. 

Yandyck traveled much in his short lifetime. 
He visited England, Holland, and France, and 
spent three years in Italy, studying Italian art 
while pursuing his work. Passing from one 
city to another he won both honor and riches 
in no stinted measure. To this day you may 
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see many a portrait from his cunning hand 
hanging upon the walls of many a faded old 
palace in Genoa, Florence, and Rome. 

Unhappily, however, Yandyck possessed the 
true artistic temperament. If he gained much 
gold in Italy, he spent much also, and went 
home at last almost as poor in pocket as when 
he went away. 

At length, Kubens going into, foreign lands, 
the field was left open to less fashionable 
artists. The art patrons flocked to Vandyck's 
feet, and orders were fairly showered upon him. 
For five years he worked in Antwerp. At the 
end of that time, becoming disgusted with the 
jealousies of some brother artists, he turned his 
back upon them, and went to England, where 
he was soon in high favor with both king and 
queen, besides many other great folk of the 
land. The English found " his conversation 
brilliant, his manners delightful, and his person 
handsome." No wonder his studio became the 
resort of fashionable crowds. Ilis brush was 
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kept constantly busy, and the king knighted 
him. 

Still, in spite of this, his prosperity was short 
lived. His old fondness for luxury and splen- 
dor ruined him at last. Determined to live in 
the style of the wealthiest Englishmen whom 
he entertained, he spent more money than he 
could earn. To make up for his losses, he was 
obliged to work so incessantly that his health 
broke down. What was worse yet, cruel times 
suddenly «hut down upon Merry England. In 
the troubles of his country, unhappy King 
Charles the Fii'st had no time to remember his 
favorite painter, and there was no money to pay , 
for the pictures that had been so freely ordered 
by both the king and queen. Disappointment 
meeting the poor artist on every hand, all his 
energy for battling with the world forsook him. 
He became very ill, and though the king sent 
his own physicians to attend him, he never 
rallied, l)ut died on the 9th of December, 1641, 
He was buried in old St. Paul's Church in 
London. ^ 
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Raphael was another wonderfully preeo- 
cioiis youth, though his father, unlike Michael 
Angelo's, gave every encouragement to the 
cultivation of his genius. He was already 
eminent in his ait at the age of seventeen. He 




is said to have been ins])ii'ed at the sight of the 
great works of Michael Angeln, which adorned 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome. With the candor 
natural to a great mind, he thanked (rod that 
he had been boi-n i n the same age with so 
great an artist. Raphael painted his '' School 
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of Athens" in his twenty-fifth year, and his 
" Transfiguration " at thirty-seven, when he 
died. This picture was carried in the funeral 
procession to his grave in the Pantheon; 
though left unfinished, it is considered to be the 
finest picture in the world. 



Sir David Wilkte, another famous painter, 
was born in Scotland. He came of a highly 
respectable family, who were noted for prac- 
ticing the old-fashioned virtues of temperance, 
industry and honesty — virtues that will never 
lose their sweetness in the flight of time. His 
ancestors were a plodding, but apparently 
unambitious race, for in the course of four 
hundred years their estate of sixty acres neither 
increased nor diminished in value. That is 
something that could never happen in our 
country, where we are rather over-ambitious 
to ^-get along." Wilkie always loved this 
home of his sires, and years after he had grown 
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to be a man, and the place had gone into other 
hands, he wanted to purchase back the property 
and fill the rooms with pictures illustrating the 
stories of the brave deeds of his countrymen 
that had been told to him when he was a little 
boy. He, like many Scotchmen, had a strong 
prejudice^ in favor of his country and his 
people. He was once painfully surprised when, 
at the age of twenty-eight, he was talking to 
a French lady about the wonders of Scotland, 
to learn that she had never even heard of the 
country, and did not know where it was 
locat(Hl. 

Wilkie was born Novem])er 18, 1785. His 
father was a clergyman, and would have been 
glad to have had his son enter the same pro- 
fession, but when Wilkie was a very small boy 
he showed a decided taste for art. One day a 
gentleman. Lord Balgonie, called at his home. 
He found Mrs. AVilkie burning some heather. 
When young David saw the caller he took a 
partly-consumed stalk from the fire and drew 
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a striking picture of his lordship's nose, which, 
it may be said, was the striking feature of his 
countenance. His lordship saw the drawing; 
but he could not have been a very sensitive 
man, for he laughed over it, and said it was well 
done. On the walls of his nursery young 
Wilkie made caricatures of the peculiar-looking 
members of his father's congregation. 

At the age of seven he was sent to school, 
but it must be confessed he was a poor scholar. 
The shite upon which he ought to be doing his 
^^surns" was used principally for making 
pictures of his fellow-scholars, sometimes 
singly, sometinjes as they stood u\) in a long 
row to recite their lessons. Nor did Wilkie 
utilize the i)lay-lu)urs in the usual ])oy-fashic)n. 
Instead of indulging in the ])()ister()us games 
common to Scottish youth, he would be found 
lying on the ground, apart IVoni his companions, 
drawing their portraits. The boys all liked 
the young artist, and they looked with wonder 
and pleasure at the quite accurate portraits he 
would make of them. 
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The master of a grammar school which 
Wilkie attended later on, testifies that he was a 
very singular pupil. Wilkie admitted in after 
years that he could draw before he could read, 
and paint before he could spell. 

He was a quiet boy, and, singular to say, the 
sport he relished the most was riding a horse 
at break-neck speed. When he was twelve 
years old he had a severe accident while 
enjoying this dangerous ST)ort, the horse throw- 
ing him and dragging him for a considerable 
distance. This cured him of tlie wild pastime, 
and for the rest of his life he was a very 
timid horseman. 

He had a mechanical turn of mind. He 
loved to look at the ])lacksmith and the shoe- 
maker at their work, and thought at one time 
that he would like to be a shoemaker. He 
was able to construct small mills and machines, 
and certainly had no taste for the hard study he 
would have been obliged to go through if he 
had taken up the profession of the ministry or 
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the law. Boys of families in his station of life 
generally were destined for one or the other 
of these professions, or for the army. Wilkie 
saw several military reviews when he was little, 
but the soldiers did not impress him in any 
other way than as being good subjects for his 
sketch-book. His soul was not fired with a 
desire for military glory. 

From the grammar school Wilkie was trans- 
ferred to an academy, where he added consider- 
able to his store of knowledge. He still made 
progress in art, and though his father looked 
with pride on his productions, he warned him 
that unless a i)ainter could reach a very high 
plane of excellence his life would not be a 
happy one. 

A young friend of Wilkie's, Davie Martin, 
the brother of a neighboring clergyman, had 
made great progress in drawing, and probably 
influenced Wilkie in • the choice of his pro- 
fession. His father still tried to dissuade him 
from becoming a professional artist, but he 
received encouragement frowi Um \wo\\v^\- 
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He was finally sent to an academy at 
Edinburgh, where he pursued his artistic 
studies with diligence, not only in school but 
out. He seized every opportunity at the 
fairs in the neighborhood, on the streets of the 
city, and in the markets, to make portraits of 
curious characters. He made wonderful pro- 
gress, and on leaving the institution set to work 
on the picture called " The Village Politicians," 
which has been copied and widely circulated 
both in Europe and in this country. 

He made several other paintings equally 
good, and took them to Loudon, where they 
quickly attracted attention. He very soon 
became famous and prosperous, and was called 
by the critics '^the extraordinary young artist." 

In the height of his fame he was asked by a 
baronet who made him an artist. He replied: 

■■ The truth is. Sir John, that you made me a 
painter. When you were drawing up the 
statistical account of Scotland my father had 
much correspondence with you respecting his 
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parish, in the course of which you sent him a 
colored drawing of a soldier in the uniform of 
your Highland Fencible Kegiment. I was e^ 
delighted with the sight that I was constantly 
drawing copies of it; and thus, insensibly, I was 
transformed into a painter.'' 



The first remarkable incident recorded of 
Benjamin West occurred in his seventh year, 
when, being placed to watch the sleeping infant 
of his eldest sister, he drew a sort of likeness of 
the child, with a pen, in red and black ink. 
His mother returned, and snatching the pa])er 
which he sought to conceal, exclaimed to her 
daughter, " I declare, he had made a likeness of 
little Sally ! " She took him in her arms and 
kissed him fondly. This feat appeared so 
wonderful in the eyes of his ])arents that they 
recalled to mind the prediction of Peckover. 

When he was about eight years old, a party 
of Indians, who were always kindly treated by 
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the followers of George Fox, paid their summer 
visit to Springfield, and, struck with the rude 
sketches which the boy had made of birds, fruit, 
and flowers, they taught him to prepare the red 
and yellow colors with which they stained their 




weapons and ornamented their skins : 
mother added Indigo, and thus he v, 
of .three primary colors. The Indians also 
instructed him in archery. 

The wants of the child increased with his 
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knowledge. He could draw, and had colors, but 
how to lay them on skilfully he could not 
conceive; a pen would not answer, and he tried 
feathers with no better success. A neighbor 
informed him that it was done with a camel's 
hair pencil, but as such a thing was not to be 
had, he bethought himself of the cat, and 
supplied himself from her back and tail. The 
cat was a favorite, and the altered condition of 
her fur was attributed to disease, till the boy's 
confession explained the cause, much to the 
amusement of his parents and friends. His 
cat's tail pencils enabled him to make more 
satisfactory efforts than he had before done. 

When he was only eight years old, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, named Pennington, and a 
cousin of the Wests, was so much pleased with 
the sketches of little Benjamin, that he sent him 
a box of paints and pencils with canvas 
prepareci for the easel, and six engravings by 
Gribelin. The child was perfectly enraptured 
with his treasure j he carried the box about in 
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his arms a)id took it to his bedside, but he 
could not sleep. 

He rose with the dawn, carried his canvas 
and colors to the garret, hung up the engrav- 
ings, prepared a palette, and commenced work. 
So completely was he under this species of 
enchantment, that he absented himself from 
school, labored secretly and incessantly, and 
without interruption for several days, when the 
anxious inquiries of the school-master intro- 
duced his motlier into his studio, with no 
pleasure in her looks. 

His notions of a painter at this time were also 
very grand, as the following characteristic 
anecdote will show. One of his school- 
fellows allured him, on a half holidav from 
scliool, to take a ride witli him to a neighboring 
plantation. ^^ Here is the horse-car, bridled and 
saddled,'' said the boy; ^" so come, get up behind 
me." 

^^ Behind you!" said Benjamin j ^^Iwiii ride 
behind nobody." 
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^^Oh, very well," replied the other; ^^I will 
riae behind you, so mount." He mounted 
accordingly and away they rode. 

^^ This is the last ride I shall have for some 
time," said his companion ; ^^ to-morrow I am 
to be apprenticed to a tailor." 

^^A tailor!" exclaimed West; ^-you will 
surely never be a tailor?" 

"Indeed but I shall," replied the other; "it 
is a good trade. What do you intend to be, 
Benjamin? " 

"A painter." 

"A painter! what sort of a trade is a painter? 
I never heard of it before." 

"A painter," said West, "is the companion 
of kings and emperors." 

"You are surely mad," said the embryo 
tailor; "there are neither kings nor emperors 
in America." 

" Aye, but there are plenty in other parts 
of the world. And do you really mean to be 
a tailor?" 
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*^ Indeed I do; there is nothing surer.'' 
" Then you may ride alone," said the future 
companion of kings and emperors, leaping 
down; ^^ I will not ride with one who is willing 
to be a tailor ! " 



Before the introduction of photography the 
painters of portraits were held in high esteem, 
and to this day the works of some of the 
greatest of them are in great demand. This is 
especially true of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The father of this remarkable man was 
brought up to be a lawyer. During his student 
days he took a walking tour, met a very pretty 
girl while on his travels, and married her 
seoetly. ller parents were indignant, and 
banished tlie young bride from home. Mr. 
Lawrence moved to another part of the country, 
fcot a government position (through the influ- 
ence of his wife's relatives, by the way), and 
had a large family. Sir Thomas, the portrait 
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painter, was born at Bristol, May 4, 1769, and 
was the youngest of sixteen children. 

Soon after the birth of Thomas, his father 
resigned his position and became the keeper 
of a hotel or tavern, called the ^^ Black Bear." 
He was a man of poetic temperament, and he 
loved to "speak pieces." He had stored his 
mind with a vast number of prose and poetical 
pieces from the great writers, especially 
Shakespeare, and when customers came in he 
would at once put himself in the proper 
oratorical position, and utterly regardless of 
their demands for food, drink or lodging, he 
would " speak pieces " for an hour at a time. 

When little Thomas grew to be four years 
of age, his father taught him some of Pope^s 
shorter poems; and often the little boy (who 
was naturally a good speaker) would be 
requested by his father and his customers to 
show his powers as an elocutionist. 

Little Thomas was also very handy with his 
pencil. It was found that he could copy 
pictures, especially portraits, c\v3L\le ^^- 
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When he was between seven and eight years 
of age, he got all the schooling he ever had hi 
his life, though, in addition, he learned a little 
French and Latin from a clergyman in the 
neighborhood. 

But before this age he had shown his won- 
derful talent for drawing. At the age of six 
a famous lord and his wife stopped at his 
father's hotel, and of course the old gentle- 
man did not fail to exhibit to them his wonder- 
ful son ; in fact, he brought him into the parlor 
without waiting to consult the lord and his wife 
about what accommodations they wanted or 
how long they were going to stay. But if the 
guests felt that he had treated them rudely, 
they soon forgot it in their enjoyment over 
little Thomas's recitat'ons. When the proud 
father told them that h^^ could paint portraits, 
the lady asked the young artist if he could 
paint a portrait of her husband. Thomas said 
he could, and produced a good picture in the 
space of half an hour. Then he painted a 
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portrait of the lady; and how well that was done 
may be judged by the fact that it was recog- 
nized by friends twenty-five years afterwards. 

Once Thomas was taken to the private 
picture galleries of some famous lord, and 
among the ci*owd of visitors, his attendants 
lost sight of him. When he was found, he 
was standing in front of one of Rubens's 
pictures, his face aglow with enthusiastic 
admiration, lint as they took him away, he 
turned, and looking again at the picture, said: 
"Alas! I shall never be able to paint like that." 

The boy painter had been seen by so many 
celebrated i)ers(ms and been talked about so 
much that he was quite well known. When the 
family moved to anothei* part of the country, 
and were ])assing through a city, young 
Lawrc^ncc^.'s coming had been heralded, and he 
was asked by peo])le he met in the streets to 
paint their portraits. A writer of the day says 
of him: 

" This boy is now (1780) nearly ten years 
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and a half old; but at the age of nine, without 
the most distant instruction from anyone, he 
was capable of copying historical pictures in 
a masterly style, and also succeeded amazingly 
in compositions of his own, particularly that 
of Peter denying Christ. In about seven 
minutes he scarcely ever failed of drawing a 
strong likeness of any person present, which 
had generally much freedom and grace, if the 
subject permitted. He is likewise an excellent 
reader of blank verse, and will immediately 
convince anyone that he both understands 
and feels the striking passages of Milton and 
Shakespeare." 

At the age of thirteen, Lawrence had become 
one of the most distinguished portrait painters 
in England. People of fashion and distinction 
sought his services and visited his studio. A 
well-known nobleman wanted to adopt him, and 
the professional artists did not know whether 
to be jealous or proud of the boy painter. 

But Lawrence was not spoiled by flattery, or 
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deterred by his success from the effort to 
improve himself. He had made some copies 
from Raphael, for which his father refused three 
hundred guineas. He finished three crayon 
portraits a week. At the age of seventeen he 
commenced to paint in oil, taking for his first 
subject a full-length figure of Chi'ist. Soon 
after this the Society of Arts presented him 
a silver pallet and five guineas for a copy of 
Kaphael's famous picture of the ^^ Transfigura- 
tion." He received the highest praise from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds who, looking at one of his 
portraits, placed near his own, romarked: 

"I am* not sure but you have deserved the 
prize." 

When Lawrence grew to be a man he was 
successful beyond all precedent and received 
the highest honors. 



John Flaxman was born in York, England, 
July 6, 1755. He did uot, as many celebrated 
artists have done, work his way from some 
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uncongenial sphere to art, but was early and 
quietly inducted into his profession, and must 
have very early become acquainted with the 
technique of sculpture through his father, who 
was employed for many years by the sculptors 
Koubillac and Scheemakers as a moulder, and 
who himself kept a shop for the sale of plaster 
figures from the antique. This shop was 
foung Flaxman's first art school, for the deli- 
cate boy very early took to the pencil and to 
kindred studies. 

As he advanced in years, and improved in 
jealth and strength, he seems to have resolved 
to become a sculptor; and, in due* course, 
he became a student of the Royal Academy. 

One of the earliest to recognize the boy's 
talents was the Rev. Mr. Mathew, to whose 
wife, a gifted and agreeable woman, he was 
soon after introduced. He was some eleven 
years old when he first saw this lady at her 
house, where thenceforth he frequently repaired 
to hear her read Homer and Virgil, and dis- 
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course upon sculpture and verse. Here he was 
encouraged to study the classics. However, 
there is no evidence that he ever attained to 
any great proficiency in these studies. 

His education was of a very desultory kind; 
he attended no college, and distinguished him- 
self in no eminent seminary; he gathered his 
knowledge from many sources, and mastered 
what he wanted by some of those ready 
methods which form one of the strongest j)roofs 
of genius. It is said that while Mrs. Mathew 
read Homer, he sat beside her making sketches 
of the subjects of such passages as caught his 
fancy. These juvenile productions are still 
presei'ved. The taste displayed in them 
induced Mr. Crutchley of Sunning Hill Park 
to commission him to make a set of six 
drawings. The praise bestowed on these early 
and imperfect works was very grateful to the 
young artist. 

In his fifteenth year Flaxman became a 
student of the Koyal Academy. In 1770, lie 
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exhibited a figure of Neptune in wax, and in 
1827 the statue of John Kemble in marble. 
These were his first and latest works, and 
between them lies a period of fifty-seven years 
intensely devoted to the pursuit of sculpture. 
He was soon known at the Academy as an 
assiduous and enthusiastic student. His small, 
slim form, his grave and thoughtful looks, his 
unwearied application and undoubted capacity 
won upon the hearts of all who watched him, 
and he began to be spoken of as one from 
whom nuich was to be expected. Among the 
students, his companions were Blake and 
Stothard. During his teens he made some 
attempts with oil colors; and, with such success, 
it is said, that one of these was afterwards 
sold as the work of an old master. 



A similar illustration of plodding industry in 
the same walk is presented in the career of 
George Kemp, the architect of the beautiful 
Scott Monument" at Edinburgh, Scotland. 



rr C! 
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He was the son of a poor shepherd, who 
pursued his calling on the southern slope of the 
Pentland Hills. Amid that pastoral solitude 
the boy had no opportunity of enjoying the 
contemplation of works of art. It happened, 
however, that in his tenth year he was sent on 
a message to Roslin, by the farmer for whom 
his father herded sheep. The sight of the 
beautiful castle and chapel there seems to have 
made a vivid and enduring impression on his 
mind. Probably to enable him to indulge his 
love of architectural construction, the boy 
besought his father to let him be a joiner; 
and he was accordingly put apprentice to a 
neighboring village carpenter. 

Having served his time, he went to Galashiels 
to seek work. As he was plodding along the 
valley of the Tweed with his tools upon his 
back, a cai'riage overtook him near Elibank 
Tower, and the coachman, doubtless at the 
suggestion of his master, who was seated 
inside, having asked the youth how far he had 
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to walk, and learning that he was on his way 
to Galashiels, invited him to mount the box 
behind him, and thus to ride thither. It turned 
out that the kindly gentleman inside was no 
other than Sir Walter Seott, then traveling on 
his official duty as Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 

While working at Galashiels, Kemp had 
frequent opi)ortunities of visiting Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Jedburgh Abbeys, which he 
studied carefully. Inspii'ed by his love for 
architecture, he worked his way as a carpenter 
over the greatei* part of the north of England, 
never omitting an opportunity of inspecting 
and making sketches of any fine Gothic build- 
ing. On one occasion, when working in 
Lancashire, he walked fifty miles to York, 
spent a week in carefully examining the 
minster, and returned in like manner on foot. 
AVe next find him in Glasgow, where he 
remained four years, studying the fine cathedral 
there during his spare time. He returned to 
England again, this time working his way 
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farther south, studying Canterbuiy, Winchester, 
Tintern, and other well-known structures. 

In 1824, he formed the design of traveling 
over Europe with the same object, supporting 
himself by his trade. Reaching Boulogne, he 
proceeded by Abbeville and Beauvais to Paris, 
spending a few weeks making drawings and 
studies at each place. His skill as a mechanic, 
and especially his knowledge of mill-work, 
readily secured him employment wherever he 
went; and he usually chose the site of his 
employment in the neighborhood of some fine 
old Gothic structure, in studying which he 
occupied his leisure. After a year's working, 
travel, and study abroad, he returned to 
Scotland. 

He continued his studies, and became 
proficient in drawing and perspective. Melrose 
was his favorite ruin; and he produced several 
elaborate drawings of the building, one of 
which, exhibiting it in a restored state, was 
afterward engraved. He also obtained employ- 
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ment as a modeller of architectural designs, 
and made drawings for a work begun by an 
Edinburgh engraver, after the plan of Britton's 
^^ Cathedral Antiquities." This was a task 
congenial to his tastes, and he labored at it 
with an enthusiasm which insured its rapid 
advance, walking on foot for the purpose over 
half Scotland, and living as an ordinary 
mechanic, while executing drawings which 
would have done credit to the best masters 
in the art. 



In the little Italian village of Possagno there 
lived a jolly stone-cutter named Pisano. He 
was poor, of course, or he would not have been 
a stone-cutter, but he was full of good humor, 
and everybody liked him. 

There was one little boy who especially loved 
old Pisano, and whom old Pisano loved more 
than anybody else in the world. This was 
Antoxio Canova, Pisano's grandson, who had 
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come to live with him, because his father was 
dead, and his mother had married a harsh man, 
who treated the little Antonio roughly. 

Antonio was a frail little fellow, and his 
grandfather liked to have him near him during 
his working hours. 

While Pisano worked at stone-cutting, little 
Canova played at it, and at other things, such 
as modelling in clay, drawing, etc. The old 
grandfather, plain, uneducated man as he was, 
soon discovered that the pale-faced little fellow 
at his side had something more than an ordi- 
nary child's dexterity at such things. 

The boy knew nothing of art or of its laws, 
but he fashioned his lumps of clay into forms 
of real beauty. His wise grandfather, seeing 
what this indicated, hired a teacher to give him 
some simple lessons in drawing, so that he 
might improve himself if he really had the 
artistic ability which the old man suspected. 
Pisano was much too poor, as he knew, ever 
to give the boy an art education and make an 
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artist of him, but he thought that Antonio 
might at least learn to be a better stone-cutter 
than common. . 

As the boy grew older, he began to help in 
the shop during the day, while in the evening 
his grandmother told him stories, sang or 
recited poetry to him. All these things were 
educating him, though without his knowing it, 
for they were awakening his taste and stimu- 
lating his imagination, which found expression 
in the clay models that he loved to make in his 
leisure hours. 

It so happened that Signor Faliero, the head 
of a noble Yenetian family, and a man of rare 
understanding in art, had a palace near Pisano's 
house, and at certain seasons the nobleman 
entertained many distinguished guests there. 
When the palace was very full of visitors, old 
Pisano was sometimes hired to help the servants 
with their tasks, and the boy Canova, when he 
was twelve years old, sometimes did scullion's 
work there also for a day when some great 
feast was given. 



t 
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On one of these occasions, when the Sij^iior 
Faliero was to entertahi a very large company 
at dinner, young Canova was at work over the 
pots and pans in the kitchen. Tlie head 
servant made his appearance just btifore the 
dinner hour, in great distress. 

The man who had been engaged to nirnish 
the great central ornament for the table had, 
at the last moment, sent word that he had 
spoiled the piece. It was now too late to 
secure another, and there was nothing to take 
its place. The great vacant sj)ace in the centre 
of the table spoiled the efFect of all that had 
been done to make the feast artistic in aj)|)ear- 
ance, and it was certain that Signor Faliero 
would be sorely displeased. 

But what was to be done! The poor fellow 
whose business it was to arrange the table was 
at his wits' end. 

'While everyone stood dismayed and won- 
dering, the begrimed scullion boy timidly 
approached the distressed head servant, and said: 
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^^ If you will let me try, I think I can make 
something that will do." 

" You ! '' exclaimed the servant, ^^ and who 
are you? " 

^' I am Antonio Canova, Pisano's grandson," 
answered the pale-faced little fellow. 

^^And what can you do, pray?" asked the 
man in astonishment at the conceit of the lad. 

" I can make you something that will do for 
the middle of the table," said the boy, " if you 
will let me try." 

The servant had little faith in the boy's 
ability, but not knowing what else to do, he at 
last consented that Canova should try. 

Calling for a large quantity of butter, little 
Antonio quickly modelled a great crouching 
lion, which everybody in the kitchen pro- 
nounced beautiful, and which the now rejoicing 
head servant placed upon the table. 

The company that day consisted of the most 
cultivated men of Venice — merchants, princes, 
noblemen, artists, and lovers of art — and 
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among them were many who, like Faliero him- 
self, were skilled critics of art- work. 

They scanned the bntter lion, and they forgot 
for what purpose they had entered the dining- 
room. They saw there something of higher 
worth in their eyes than any dinner could be, 
namely, a work of genius. 

They examined the butter lion critically, and 
then broke forth in a torrent of praises, 
insisting that Faliero should tell them at once 
what great seulptoi* he had persuaded to waste 
his skill upon a work iu butter that must 
quickly melt away, liut Signor Faliero was as 
ignorant as they, and he had, in^ his turn, to 
make inquii-y of the chief servant. 

When the company learned that the lion was. 
the work of a scullion, Faliero summoned the 
boy, and the ])anquet became a sort of a 
celebration in his honor. 

But it was not enough to praise a lad so 
gifted. There were men who knew that such 
genius as his belonged to the world, not to a 
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village, and it was their pleasure to bring it to 
perfection by educating the boy in art. Signor 
Faliero himself claimed the right to provide for 
young Antonio, and at once declared his 
purpose to defray the lad's expenses, and to 
place him under the tuition of the best masters. 



Turner, who has been styled ^Uhe English 
Claude," pursued a career of like laborious 
industry. He was destined by his father for his 
own trade of a barber, which he carried on in 
London, until one day the sketch which the boy 
had made of a coat of arms on a silver salver 
having attracted the notice of a customer whom 
his father was shaving, the latter was urged 
to allow his son to follow his bias, and he 
was eventually permitted to follow art as a 
profession. 

Probably very few of my young readers have 
ever heard eveu the name of the subject of the 
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following little story. Yet for all studentn of 
ancient history, and more especially of* Koman 
and Italian history, there are few names that 
deserve better to be known. 

Lunovico AxTONio Mi ratori was born on 
the 21st of October, 1672, at Vignola, a small 
town near Modena. His parents, who were 
peasants, were not different from the rest of 
their class at that time. It never occurri^d to 
them that little Ludovic, althongh a bright, 
clever boy, ought to go to school. When he 
was about eight years old his father, a thrifty 
man, told him he must now be put lo a trade, so 
as to be able to earn his own living. Jiut the 
boy's ambition was not to be thwarted in 
this way. 

On the ground floor of a certain house in 
Vignola a grammar school was held. As the 
school-room window generally stood open, it 
occurred to our hero to place himself beneath 
it, close to the wall, so that he could hear all 
that the master said. One of the boys, looking 
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by chance out of the window one day, saw him 
standing there as still and motionless as a log 
of wood. He whispered to the others, who 
looked out also. 

Perceiving an unusual movement among the 
boys, the master himself followed them, and saw 
the object of their curiosity. Angry at what he 
considered the trick of an idle boy to distract 
his i)upils from their work, he went outside and 
seized the child by the arm in order to chase 
him from the wall. Ludovic was frightened at 
first; but he soon took courage, and begging 
the master to listen to him, told him, humbly 
and frankly, that his olyject was to hear and not 
to be seen. 

^^ What was it you wished to hear?" asked 
the master. 

^^ Your instructions, sir," said the poor boy, 
humbly. 

Then he told the master in a few words 
how his father was not rich enough to 
send him to school, that he must soon be 
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put to a trade, and that he had meanwhile 
adopted this plan in order to learn a little 
grammar. 

The master was pacified, and made him enter 
the school-room. In order to assure himself 
that the boy was speaking the truth, he asked 
him to repeat what he had been teaching that 
day. Ludovic, who had a wonderful memory, 
repeated the entire lesson without a single 
mistake. 

The master, after having heard all this, was 
so touched by his patience and perseverance 
that he went to his parents and proposed to 
them tliat they should send the boy to him; 
he would educate him for nothing. With such 
talents and industry as the boy already showed, 
he was very sure that he would be a great 
man some day. 

The parents agreed. It is easy to imagine 
Ludovic's delight at this change of affairs. 

The boy's talents were so extraordinary that 
it was not long before the master perceived that 
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he could not teach him more. So he mentioned 
Ludovic's strong desire for learning to some 
rich and cultivated natives of Vignola, and per- 
suaded them to subscribe money enough to 
maintain him at the high school of the city of 
Modena. 

It would take too much time to tell all that 
followed. His pu])lished works might form an 
entire library. lie thought and wrote with 
such rapidity that his "Annals of Italy" (still 
the best history of Italy extant), composed 
when he was sixty-seven years old, and con- 
tained in thirty large volumes, were commenced 
and fuiished in a single year — scarcely time 
enough to transcribe it. 

Few will have the need, and fewer still, 
perhaps, would have the courage, to imitate the 
little Muratori in conquering adverse fortune as 
he did. But who would not wish at least to 
resemble him in making a good use of his 
natural gifts, and in constant and willing study 
to improve them? 
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John James Audubon was born in the year 
1776, on a plantation in new France, which at 
that time was still a dependency of the 
Bourbons. His father, an officer in the French 
navy, had settled there to enjoy dignified 
leisure; and being a man of retired habits and 
with a cultivated mind, he early implanted in the 
breast of his son a love for those natural objects 
to which his time and attention were devoted 
throughout life with great enthusiasm and 
untiring energy. 

Almost in infancy he was led to take a lively 
interest in the winged and feathered tribes. 
A love of birds indeed is, in some degree, 
natural to the hearts of children; and assuredly 
no knight of romance, with lance at rest, 
and bright eyes beaming upon him, ever 
glowed with a purer chivalry than does the 
little boy, when, springing from his comfortable 
lair on the hearth-rug, he rescues the cage of his 
beautiful songster from the perilous proximity 
of the prowling cat's murderous claws. But 
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Audubon's childish affection for them was of no 
ordinary kind. In this, as in most cases, the 
character and career of the man grew out of 
those of the boy. 

His early interest in the animal creation was 
absorbing; and that the graceful form of birds 
might never be absent from his eye, he took 
such portraits of them as his uninstructed skill 
could produce. 

The young ornithologist was, in accordance 
perliaps with the custom of the more refined 
colonists, sent to Paris to complete his educa- 
tion, l)ut soon became tired of such lessons as 
he received. ■'' What," he asked, " have I to do 
with monstrous torsos and the heads of heathen 
gods, when my business lies among birds?" 

He tlierefore i^oturned with delight to indulge 
in his enthralling study about the fields, woods, 
and rivers of his native place. A crowded and 
noisy city seemed to him a pestilential prison ; 
he felt that there was a world replete with life 
and animation in the quiet, retired, solitary 
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haunts of his warbling friends; and in the con- 
templation of their manners, customs, habits, 
and language he found food for his thonghts, 
recreation for his mind, and subjects for his pen 
and pencil. 



The career of Dr. Livincjstone is a very 
interesting one. He has told the story of his 
life in that modest and unassuming manner 
which in so characteristic of the man himself. 

His ancestoi's were poor but honest High- 
landers; and it is related of one of them, 
renowned in his district for wisdom and pru- 
dence, that, when on his death-bed, he called his 
children around him and left them these words 
— the only legacy he had to bequeath : " In my 
lifetime," said he, ^- 1 have searched most care- 
fully through all the traditions I could find of 
our family, and I never could discover that 
there was a dishonest man among our fore- 
fathers; if, therefore, any of you or any of 
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your children should take to dishonest ways, it 
will not be because it runs in our blood; it does 
not belonjj to you. T leave this precept with 
you — Be honest." 

At the age of ten, Livingstone was sent to 
work in a cotton-factory near Glasgow as a 
^^piecer." With part of his first week's wages 
he bought a Latin grammar and began to learn 
that language, pursuing the study for years at a 
night-school. He would sit u}), conning his 
lessons until twelve or later, when not sent to 
bed by his mother, for he had to be up and at 
work every morning by six. In this way he 
plodded through Virgil and Horace. lie 
read extensively all books, excepting novels, 
that came in his way, but more esjiecially 
scientific works and books of travels. He 
occupied his spare hours, which were but few, 
in the pursuit of l)otany, scouring the neighbor- 
hood to collect i)lants. He even carried on his 
reading amid the roar of the factory machineiy, 
so placing the book on the spinning-jenny 
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which he worked that he could catch sentence 

after sentence as he passed it. 

In this way the persevering youth acquired 
much useful knowledge; and, as he grew older, 
the desire possessed him of becoming a mission- 
ary to the heathen. With this object he set 
himself to obtain a medical education, in order 
the better to be qualified for the work. He 
accordingly economized his earnings, and saved 
as much money as enabled hhn to support him- 
self while attending the Medical and Greek 
classes, as well as the Divinity Lectures, at 
Glasgow, for several winters, working as a 
cotton-spinner during the remainder of each 
year. He thus supported himself, during his 
college career, entirely by his own earnings as a 
factory workman, never having received a cent 
of help from any other source. 

^^ Looking back now," he honestly says, ^^ at 
that life of toil, I cannot but feel thankful that 
it formed such a material part of my early 
education; and, were it possible, I should like 
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CO begin life over again in the same lowly style, 
and to pass through the same hardy training/' 
At length he finished his medical eurrieulum, 
wrote his Latin thesis, passed his examinations, 
and was admitted a licentiate of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons. At first he thought 
of going to China, but the war then waging 
with that country prevented his following out 
the idea; and having offered his services to the 
London Missionary Society, he was by them 
sent out to Africa. 
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